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A Golden Opportunity Within the Reach of All 





A Private Secretary 
Desiresa Position. 


He“ would you like to have a private 
secretary whose sole duty it would 

be to prepare your reading for you? 
He would go through the daily papers of 
this country, with a sprinkling of the best of 
Europe, eliminate all the crime, scandal, 
and similar microbes of folly, blue-pencil 
the important, interesting news items, cut 
them out, and then 


to keep otherwise abreast of the times, 
and could thus grow wise without pain, 
‘vould it not be worth money? 

Tue Searcu-Licut modestly proposes 
to be your private secretary; terms five 
cents a week, or two dollars a year, with- 
out board, lodging only being required; no 
objection to go any distance into the 
country;a family with children preferred; 
can furnish best references as to character, 
broadmindedness, wide 

knowledge, treedom 


brightness, 





collate, compare, con- 
dense and _ interpret 
and illumine all this 
news for you. 

Then he would take 
the weeklies, the trade 
and class journals of 
all kinds, hundreds of 
magazines, reviews, re- 
ports and material 
from odd sources you 
never heard of, cover- 
ing the great, broad 
field of the 
progress, which he 


world's 
would handle as he 
did the news 


o 
“9 


Then he would clas- 
sify all this material in 
departments—in a way Copy 
the mind could readily 
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index it really, too, so that you could re- 
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history on any subject by a mere turn of 
your hand to some earlier number. 

If you could thus be saved time, money 
and energy, could preserve mind and 
memory from the hopeless, vain attempt 
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‘lension Rods and Sounding-board Rim 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION 


Pianoforte Construction 


‘One imperfection of the modern pianoforte, found even 
in the instruments made by standard makers, has been the 
loss in tone quality, due to the inability of the sounding- 
board to retain its tension. The prob!em seems at last to 
have been satisfactorily solved by a most simple and 
ingenious construction embodied in the pianos 6 Mason 
& Hamlin.”—From ‘*THe ScieNnTIFIC AMERICAN.” 
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Scientific American,” of this epoch-marking 
invention will be mailed on application. 
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EMIGRATION: AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR. 


To police the world for the purpose of 
putting a wholesome restraint upon 
emigration is within the power, even 
now within the line of duty, of the 
greater nations. This can only be ac- 
complished by an international and 
binding agreement making the power 
conferred impressive, absolute and com- 
pelling. The benefits of such an agree- 
ment would be mutual and its results 
conducive to the safety, happiness and 
prosperity not only of the strong but 
of the weak, not only of the free but 
of the oppressed. 

The purposes of such an agreement 
as is here suggested may be briefly out- 
lined as follows:—To encourage a high 
moral, physical, political and educa- 
tional standard of admission for immi- 
grants; and to these might well be 
added a financial or self-supporting 
qualification of sufficient scope to pre- 
vent the possibility of immediate de- 
pendence upon charity. To guard 
against the spread of disease from one 
country to another. To check undue 
activity on the part of transportation 
agents. To maintain a world-wide sys- 
tem of police identification and re- 


straint of criminals. To persuade each 
nation to live up to its full responsi- 
bilities in the care of its own deficients. 
To induce the amelioration of political 
or economic wrongs in given areas, 
where such influences are driving peo- 
ple from one country to another to the 
discomfort of the latter. 

To avert war, to assist each other in 
times of great disaster, or to work to- 
gether for any purpose tending tow- 
ards the mutual welfare of two or 
more peoples, has always been ac- 
cepted as a legitimate function of 
governments and a satisfactory object 
of international conference or agree- 
ment. 

Emigration has now become an inter- 
national as well as a national ques- 
tion. All peoples welcome the self- 
supporting, intelligent and healthy for- 
eigner, but unfortunately for the peace 
and safety of prosperous and well-gov- 
erned communities the world over, a 
very large proportion of those now on 
the move cannot even by courtesy or 
sympathy be placed under this classifi- 
cation. 

Between a million and a half and two 
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million people annually are now mov- 
ing from one country to another seek- 
ing a change in their place of perma- 
nent residence. Seven-eighths of those 
taking part in this exodus are from 
countries where the inhabitants are but 
partially civilized from the Anglo-Saxon 
point of view, or they are being forced 
out of their native environment by 
political or economic wrongs. No 
nation can effectually control this move- 
ment single-handed, even in the matter 
of admissions to its own territory. 
There is a more or less well organized 
conspiracy to break down or evade 
barriers which may be erected, and it 
succeeds to a remarkable degree, for 
the influences at work are international, 
hence cannot be neutralized from a sin- 
gle, or national, point of operation. 
This conspiracy is none the less effec- 
tive because it is peaceful, intangible, 
and does not come within the jurisdic- 
tion of law. It originates in the disin- 
clination of Governments to assume 
their full responsibility, in the perni- 
cious activity of those who profit from 
the moving of thousands of people, and 
in the inclination of the oppressed to 
follow the line of least resistance tow- 
ards final relief, 

The concern of all nations 
emigration as well as immigration. It 
is not to the best interests of any coun- 
try that a desirable element of its popu- 
lation shall depart for foreign lands, 
taking with them perhaps not so much 
in worldly goods, but reducing the pro- 
ductive power, decreasing the military 
strength, and weakening the social 
fabric at a most vital point. In times 
of great industrial development it is 
necessary there should be an influx of 
labor from abroad, but except in remote 
sections, or where local conditions are 
not favorable to the wage-earner, this 
need is generally promptly and nat- 
urally supplied. There is also always 
a floating population the world over. 
usually well able to take care of itself, 


is with 
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floating because of innate restlessness, 
or moved from one country to another 
because of various but ordinary rea- 
sons, personal to each individual. It is 
not with the usual and natural migra- 
tion of more or less responsible human 
beings that nations are especially con- 
cerned at this or, in fact, at any other 
time. 

The present emigration movement is 
neither usual nor natural. The coun- 
tries which these emigrants are leaving 
are sustaining by their departure a dis- 
tinct and appreciable loss in productive 
power, military strength is sapped, and 
the general tone of the districts thus 
depopulated drops below the normal 
point for the reason that those who go 
are mostly males in the prime of life 
and at the height of their value to the 
community. The consequences of such 
an outward movement are most far- 
reaching. Labor becomes scarce and 
This may sound contradic- 
as is shown in 


wages low. 
tory, but it is true, 
southern Italy. 

fconomic conditions in central and 
southern Europe are such that the cost 
of production must be small or industry 
is impossible. Hence, when labor be- 
comes scarce, and the natural tendency 
would be towards higher wages, indus- 
try and development are almost alto- 
gether checked, and the condition of the 
people left behind is soon even worse 
than when a larger number occupied 
the competitive field. Many other evils 
besides that of small earning power 
follow in consequence. Tax collections 
grow less, hence school conveniences 
and other community needs are sup- 
plied in less satisfactory manner. All 
business grows slack and unprofitable, 
and the country rapidly loses its vital- 
ity. The spirit of unrest and discon- 
tent is rife among those left behind by 
very reason of their inability to follow. 
Patriotism, loyalty and other civic vir- 
tues necessary to the welfare of a State 
sink to a low ebb. 
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On the other hand, it is extremely 
undesirable that thousands of foreign- 
ers of questionable value from a men- 
tal, moral or physical point of view 
should be allowed to freely invade well- 
governed and prosperous communities. 
They underbid the labor market, raise 
important and vexatious municipal 
questions, strain charitable resources 
to the utmost, increase the cost of 
government, expose a healthy people 
to contagious diseases common to the 
poorer classes of Europe, corrupt the 
body politic, and in every way compli- 
cate a situation none too simple at its 
best. 

The countries to which these people 
go are, as a rule, already well supplied 
with labor of a general character, and 
nearly all occupations are fully repre- 
sented when the average earning power 
of the individual is taken into consid- 
eration. Even countries with large 
areas of land open to occupation now 
take no comfort from an influx of the 
oppressed from foreign lands, for those 
who go forth to pioneer must have 
initiative energy, resourcefulness and 
individuality to play the part, and these 
qualities are sadly lacking in the 
average emigrant of to-day. They are 
gregarious, even clannish. Landing in 
the large cities, they seldom move on to 
the greater air-spaces of the country. 
They find employment, such as it is, 
with people of their own nationality, 
who shrewdly take advantage of their 
needs and fears, to the detriment of 
local industrial and social conditions. 

Leaving out of consideration the 
movement of all unquestionably un- 
desirable people, such as criminals, 
paupers, deficients, &c., four distinct 
causes may be assigned for the present 
large emigration now affecting, as 
stated, nearly two million people an- 
nually. These causes are natural, eco- 
nomic, political and artificial. The nat- 
ural emigration from any country 
arises from the restlessness and ambi- 
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tion of youth and middle age apparent 
in all peoples, and only to be satisfied 
by new adventure. As a rule, the class 
of people dislodged from their native 
environment by this cause are accepta- 
ble additions to any foreign commu- 
nity. Economic wrongs are causing an 
exodus from Italy, and in a less degree 
from Austria-Hungary, and the story 
of evil consequences to the motherland 
is plainly written in the depression in 
agriculture and industry throughout 
the section affected. Sicily is practi- 
cally depopulated, and from some of 
the Italian villages over eighty per 
cent. of the people have gone to the 
United States to escape what really 
amounts to slavery and results in men- 
tal and bodily starvation. 

The political cause for emigration is 
best illustrated in the case of the He- 
The laws of that 
years have 


brews of Russia. 
country for twenty-two 
been of such character as to drive the 
Jews from the land of their birth. 
Forced to live in the towns, deprived of 
nearly all opportunity for making a 
living, they are fleeing to other lands, 
seeking employment, education for 
their children, and freedom from perse- 
cution. Under a wise and liberal ad- 
ministration the Jewish Pale and Po- 
land would support and give employ- 
ment in the development of their re- 
sources to all the people now living 
their boundaries, Emigration 
from political causes, and, 
should the political powers of that 
country see fit, a condition could be 
brought about under which there would 
be no more than the natural movement 


within 
arises 


abroad. 

The artificial cause behind the pres- 
ent unprecedented exodus from Europe 
is the abnormal activity of the trans- 
portation companies in their effort to 
secure and profitable cargo for 
their ships. The present emigration 
movement represents a gross annual in- 
million pounds 


new 


come of at least ten 
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sterling, and it is encouraged and 
stimulated in every way known to the 
skilful and experienced men who have 
built up this business for themselves 
or their employers. The managements 
of these companies deny any knowl- 
edge of unnatural means being used to 
secure business, and disclaim responsi- 
bility for the thousands of sub-agents 
who are engaged in the sale of steam- 
ship tickets on the Continent. It is 
probably true that these men are not 
directly in their employ, but the busi- 
ness is done on a commission basis 
through general agents, hence a sub- 
division of profit is possible without 
direct responsibility. The transporta- 
tion companies get the business, how- 
ever, and so successful are their meth- 
that many emigrant authorities 
hold them responsible for instigating 
possibly fifty per cent. of the depart- 
ures for foreign lands. Foreign coun- 
tries, such as Italy and Austria-Hun- 


ods 


gary, have laws against soliciting for 
this business. Arrests have been made 
and sentences imposed, but the work 
still goes on, assisted in some places 
by a complacent and not entirely dis- 
interested bureaucracy. 

In the past fifty years about nine 
million natives of the United Kingdom 
have emigrated to foreign lands, over 
two-thirds of these having gone to 
places other than British Colonies. 
Add to these the three million foreign- 
have tarried in the United 
Kingdom for more or less time and 
then departed, and we have a total 
emigration from the British Isles alone 
of about twelve million people. Dur- 
ing the past year 179,000 English, 37.- 
000 Seotch and about 46,000 Irish left 
for abroad, a total of 232,000 British 
who found it advantageous to leave 
their native land. In addition to these, 
about 190,000 foreigners sailed from 
English ports as the most convenient 
If all of these 
Scotch and Irish 


ers who 


points of embarkation. 
English, 


native-born 
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had gone to British Colonies the move- 
ment might be viewed with more 
equanimity, but three-fifths of them 
went to foreign countries and were 
there welcomed as the best class of 
immigrants received from any source, 
If it might be considered that owing 
to overcrowded conditions it was neces- 
sary or desirable that the population 
of the British Isles be lessened by this 
number, little consolation can be de- 
rived from the facts in the case, for it 
can almost be said that as soon as a 
native-born left the country an alien 
landed to fill his place. 

It is not the purpose here to enter 
into a discussion of the which 
have arisen from the alien invasion of 
Lendon. They now matters of 
general comment and knowledge. The 
mere fact that an Alien Bill proposing 
to restrict this movement and control 
the element of foreign population after 


evils 


are 


its arrival has been introduced in Par- 
liament and received generous support, 
is sufficient evidence to the effect that 
the British people are fully alive to the 
dangers presented and to the responsi- 
bilities of Government. 

The United Kingdom is also largely 
concerned in emigration matters from 
a Colonial point of view. Last year 
about 50,000 emigrants went to South 
Africa, about the same number went to 
Australia, and 75,000 were added to 
the population of Canada. While each 


of the Colonies enforces more or less 
restrictive laws governing those who 


seek to enter, it is only necessary to 
note the experience of the United 
States to reach the conclusion that 
should the popular tide of emigration 
turn towards these British Colonies, 
attracted by prosperous conditions or 
deftly directed that way by transpor- 
tation interests, it would be equally im- 
possible, under present conditions, for 
South Africa, Australia or Canada to 
wholly exclude the undesirables. The 
United States added nearly a million to 
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her population by immigration last 
year, receiving the bulk of the move- 
ment from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia, and, notwithstanding the dras- 
tic police power exercised over those 
who seek permission to land, thou- 
sands entered that country who were 
not only undesirable, but whose pres- 
ence is an actual detriment to the wel- 
fare of that nation. 

These million emigrants did not go 
to the United States because of great 
areas of land offered for their occupa- 
tion, or to scatter themselves through- 
out the smaller industrial communities 
of the west, where labor is insufficient. 
They congregated largely in the over- 
crowded and congested centres of popu- 
lation, where they complicate the living 
problem for those already on the 
ground and increase the difficulties of 
municipal administration. The United 
States immigration laws and restric- 
tions are severe, and they are thorough- 
ly and intelligently enforced. With all 
this, however, they fall short of their 
purpose, for the simple reason that 
there is little or no control, actual or 
moral, over the source of supply. It 
is an effort to beat back the tide after 
it has rolled upon the shore, and in the 
vast multitude of arrivals many gain 
entrance legally whom the country 
would be better off without. 

The emigration from France has been 
barely a quarter of a million people in 
fifty years, and the annual exodus is 
now less than 6,000. These people go 
to the United States or to Argentina. 
France is deeply concerned, however, 
in emigration matters, owing to the 
fact that her territory is a great high- 
way for those coming from countries 
to the east and to the south. Russia, 
Austria, Italy, and the Levant send 
their thousands of emigrants each year 
to French ports, and the French people 
are thereby exposed to all the evils 
which follow attendant upon this move- 
ment. 
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Germany is largely in the same cate- 
gory as France, and her interest in 
emigration as an international question 
is along much the same lines. Last 
year Germany lost less than 25,000 of 
her native-born through emigration, but 
a quarter of a million people from 
countries to the east and south of her 
crossed her territory and embarked 
from German ports for other lands. 
There is no immigration into Spain, but 
60,000 of her citizens left that country 
last year to take up their residence 
elsewhere. Most of these people went 
to Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, and 
by their going created a dearth of labor 
agricultural districts to the 
end that production was checked or 
made unprofitable. Last Italy 
recorded a movement of 530,000 people 
from her territory, and while perhaps 
forty per cent. of these returned after 
a short absence, the net loss to her 
population represents a serious blow 
to her commerce and industry. Nearly 
half a million people moved out of Rus- 
sia last year, and from this movement 
has arisen the serious problem with 
which England is now confronted in 
immigration matters, and which is 
shared to a certain extent by the 
United States. 

The evils attendant upon unrestricted 
immigration are not theoretical but 
actual, and no discussion of the sub- 
ject need be purely academic. It is a 
practical, homely problem, engrossing 
the attention of Governments, puzzling 
the intelligent native-born, and suggest- 
ing possibilities for the future before 
which present results appear almost in- 
significant. Twenty years ago the 
movement was largely of people with a 
purpose and able to carry it out. In- 
telligent and industrious home-seekers 
and home-builders were looking for an 
outlet. They found it readily in the 
newer countries, and soon the move- 
ment decreased owing to exhaustion of 
supply. 


in many 


year 
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Then followed the beginning of the 
exodus from Italy, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. This developed rapidly 
from an emigration due to natural 
causes into a stampede, gathering head- 
way with every passing month, and 
dragging into its current thousands of 
human beings who only know that they 
are fleeing from a harsh environment 
to something they have heard is better. 
This stampede has now reached such 
proportions as to occupy all the ener- 
gies of a score of steamship lines in 
handling the travel, to warrant the 
establishment of new and more direct 
routes and the building of new ships 
especially designed for the carrying of 
this cargo. The business is profitable. 
There are comparatively few restric- 
tions upon it, and in central and south- 
ern Europe there is apparently a vast 
amount of human freight needing only 
the initiative push to make a start, and 
thus keep up for an indefinite term of 
years this gigantic industry. There is 
no demand for all these people in the 
countries to which they are going. The 
countries where they might possibly 
he of some advantage are getting only 
a comparatively few. 

There is no hope of an exhaustion of 
supply. for the most prolific races are 
now contributing their millions, and yet 
increasing the population of their own 
There is no hope of an im- 
provement in quality, for the best 
come first, and the dregs follow. Re- 
gardless of consequences to themselves 
horde 


countries. 


or others, this irresponsible 


dumps itself, or is dumped, into com- 
munities already strained to maintain 
a high level of individual life for the 
native-born and the large foreign ele- 
ment already on the ground. The re- 
sult is not a matter of conjecture. The 
strain becomes too great, and existing 
social and economic standards give way 


under pressure. The labor market is 


glutted, and the shrewd and avaricious 
make possible a form of slavery worse 
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than that from which the negro was 
freed at cost of great wars. Cities 
divide into colonies of aliens of dif- 
ferent races, and the municipal au- 
thorities of highly civilized commu- 
nities are confronted with new and per- 
plexing problems. The demands upon 
charity and police surveillance are in- 
creased in consequence of these 
changed conditions, and a readjustment 
of life to fit the new order of things 
is made necessary for all, regardless of 
prior occupation, implied or real rights. 

There is the danger of disease, one 
not to be lightly regarded. There are 
many afflictions of the body common 
to the people of southern Europe and 
the Levant, which are comparatively 
unknown to other and cleaner peoples. 
One of them is trachoma, that dread 
and disabling disease of the eyes. 
“Egyptian ophthalmia,” as it was 
formerly known when introduced into 
Italy by Napoleon’s army, is prevalent 
in that part of the world from which 
a large number of people are now 
emigrating. Much is done to prevent 
its introduction and spread elsewhere, 
but not to guarantee entire 
safety. Should this disease become 
general, it would lower the value of 
the public educational system in any 
country. There could be no democracy 
where contagion was possible, and only 
the poorest would send their children 
to schools subject to the taint. That 
this is really a serious danger, and not 
a chimera of the imagination, is shown 
by the fact that hundfteds of cases are 
now treated by the hospitals in New 
York, whereas but a few years ago 
the disease was practically unknown in 


enough 


America, 

Serious plagues of disease are always 
a possibility in countries to which large 
numbers of emigrants are flocking, for 
those now on the move come from parts 
of the world where great plagues are 
always latent, only awaiting favorable 
opportunity for development. In the 
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great rush of people to new lands, the 
criminal, the pauper and the deficient 
escape close scrutiny, and bring their 
evil intentions or afflictions with them 
to fresh fields. The nation of their 
origin escapes its responsibility. Upon 
the people to whom they go is thrust 
the burden which rightly belongs else- 
where. 

Many of these objections to large im- 
migration might be overlooked, or the 
evils so administered as to deprive 
them of much of their threatening 
character, if the communities receiving 
these people had extended an invita- 
tion and needed this new population. 
They do not, however, for even the 
conscientious and worthy advocates of 
asylum for the oppressed of all lands 
are beginning to realize that charity 
begins at home, that the oppressed alien 
ean crowd the labor market equally 
with the freeman, that the political 
refugee, afflicted with disease, is as 
dangerous to the community as the 
man who leaves his own country with- 
out cause. 

The emigration movement from one 
country is the immigration movement 
into another, or perhaps a dozen others. 
The evils, political or economic, which 
drive a quarter of a million people from 
a country each year most certainly 
concern the countries which receive 
these people. The steamer which 
brings this freight to a foreign shore 
operates under two or more flags. All 
countries are concerned with keeping 
their own useful citizens at home. All 
countries are concerned in preventing 
the ingress of foreign criminals, defi- 
cients or diseased. Emigration has un- 
questionably become an international 
affair, and, until it is so treated, com- 
plications and evils resulting therefrom 
ean only be partially and quite inef- 
fectually controlled by each nation act- 
ing for itself, independently of all 
others. 

All countries have laws and regula- 
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tions governing the admission of aliens, 
These laws are of wide variety, how- 
ever, and range from mere enumeration 
to prohibition. Nearly all of the civil- 
ized peoples have recognized the dan- 
gers of imported disease and the un- 
desirability of foreign criminals. Re- 
straining laws are generally in force 
providing for inspection by medical au- 
thorities and forbidding the ingress of 
notorious criminals. With the excep- 
tion of some international exchange of 
courtesies in the matter of criminals, 
there is up to the present time little 
or no co-operation among nations to 
help each other to secure desired re- 
sults. The United States has taken the 
lead in imposing restrictions upon im- 
migration, and by a roundabout method 
has inaugurated a system of inspection 
at several of the larger foreign ports of 
embarkation which, while necessarily 
not entirely effective, is working satis- 
factorily as far as it has gone. 

The Government of Italy maintains 
a close supervision over departing emi- 
grants, attempts to restrain the solicit- 
ing of transportation business, and will 
not allow the conduct of emigrant 
traffic to countries not desirable as 
places of residence for Italian citizens. 
While avowedly restrictive in its in- 
tent, the Italian law is far from effec- 
tive in keeping people at home, for the 
cause of the emigration lies deeper in 
the economics of the country. When 
these shall be readjusted—which happy 
event is a possibility of the future—and 
the conditions under which the people 
of southern Italy live shall become 
more bearable, the depopulation now 
in progress will subside, if not cease 
altogether. 

Barring such beneficial effect as the 
emigration restrictions of countries like 
Italy and Austria-Hungary may have 
in checking the exodus, the American 
law presents the only feature directly 
bearing upon international co-operation. 
No alien is allowed to land in the 
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United States if he or she comes within 
the prohibited classifications, whether 
such alien is intending to remain in the 
United States or to proceed at once 
to some foreign country. In this man- 
ner the United States protects Canada 
and Mexico, and any other country 
reached via American territory, from 
the dangers of imported disease and the 
addition of criminals or deficients to 
their populations. 

To carry out the idea of international 
co-operation in matters of emigration, 
let it be supposed that an international 
conference of all the Powers was held, 
to exchange ideas and, if possible, 
reach some mutually satisfactory basis 
for an agreement. There would be 
many conflicting interests at work, and 
many differences of opinion to be 
adjusted. It might, and probably 
would, take much time and _ =sev- 
eral meetings before an understanding 
could be reached, but there would be 
some important points upon which, in 
spite of possible differences as to the 
best methods, all would promptly agree 
as to the principles involved. No coun- 
try desires to lose its useful citizens. 
To minimize this evil, a general agree- 
ment could be reached to enact laws 
forbidding undue effort on the part of 
those interested, to secure passenger 
business. Severe penalties could be 
provided for violations of this restric- 
tion, and still greater penalties for in- 
ducing people to leave their homes 
through false representations as to 
prospects for employment, opportunity, 
or wealth elsewhere. Italy already has 
such a law, but the operations of the 
promoters are carried on just beyond 
her borders, and the effectiveness of 
the law greatly lessened. 

To secure harmony in establishing a 
standard of admission would be more 
difficult, but the United States and the 
great nations of western Europe would 
probably agree, except in some minor 
matters regulated by local needs or 


conditions. If aliens are to be admitted 
to a country not calling for them, it is 
a self-evident truth that the better the 
character of these aliens the better for 
all concerned. An international agree- 
ment to guard against the spread of 
disease could meet with no serious ob- 
jection. To exercise sanitary and dis- 
criminating supervision over all public 
earriers is already a part of each na- 
tion’s business, but this could be so 
enlarged and extended as to include 
special reference to emigration and im- 
migration. An international exchange 
of police information is now carried on 
to a certain extent, but it is devoid of 
system, and a bureau of intelligence 
could be organized which would make 
an offender against the laws of his na- 
tive land an object of watchfulness 
throughout the civilized world. 

The free movement of deficient per- 
sons having been checked, each coun- 
try would be forced to assume its full 
responsibility in the care of its own. 
The greater and most highly civilized 
nations are doing this now, and their 
intentions are honorable and humane, 
but there are countries where the 
Governments and the people are prone 
to evade the burden, and, if possible, 
shift it to the shoulders of others. 

One of the greatest benefits which 
might come to the world from such co- 
operation among nations would be the 
power for good in the correcting of no- 
torious evils of government. The moral 
force of such an alliance would be 
tremendous, and the physical force, 
should it become necessary to exercise 
it, overwhelming and decisive. Oppres- 
sion in any part of the world which 
had the effect of driving multitudes of 
people from one country to another 
would become the concern of all. 
Wrongs would be righted on demand, 
either willingly or through policy, for 
the principle would have been estab- 
lished that the countries into which 
people are moving are directly and 
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justly interested in the affairs of the 
countries from which these people 
come. Emigration from one place be- 
comes immigration into another. It 
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is an international affair of gravest im- 
portance, and should be _ speedily 
recognized as such. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 





KINGSTON, 


Once again I behold the blue hills of 
beautiful Jamaica. Is it any wonder 
that I feel strangely as I see them? 
My mind flies so swiftly back to the 
thirty odd years ago, when, a child 
full of wonder and unsatisfied longings, 
I sailed these blue waters, first saw 
these lovely shores. How keenly, 
vividly do all the circumstances recur 
which I have recorded in “The Log of 
a Sea Waif.” But most clearly I re- 
member, as emphasizing the whirligig 
of fortune, the changes of a few brief 
years, my lying bound upon the schoon- 
er’s deck, bidden to pray, as I was 
about to be drowned as a sacrifice to 
the ignorant superstitions of that 
brutal gang of barbarous men; and 
now, to revisit the scene of so much 
suffering under the very pleasantest 
conditions, able to enjoy to the full all 
the varied beauties of the sea and 
shore, seemed almost too great a 
change to be really true. The morning 
was delightful, with that splendid 
freshness only felt on tropical shores 
near dawn, but I regret to say there 
were few on deck to share the joy with 
me. It really is a very great mistake, 
which is continually made by voyagers 
in search of pleasure, especially ladies, 
that they do not seem able to tear 
themselves from their beds until the 
first bloom is off the day; and the loss 
is much greater when, as at this time, 
the ship is coasting along such a beauti- 
ful shore. 

Presently the low-lying upon 
which famous or infamous old Port 
Royal stands, known as the Palisades. 


spit 
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is seen stretching out like an atten- 
uated arm into the sea, its extremity 
pointing out to the first group of coral 
islets and reefs we have seen this voy- 
age. We steer almost directly for the 
point, and soon discern the pilot await- 
ing us in a canoe, as used to be the 
case thirty years ago—no change here; 
and the men who handled that canoe 
were just as clumsy as usual. One 
would think that long practice would 
have made them expert at coming 
alongside of a ship, especially one mov- 
ing as slowly as the Tagus is now. 
But no, before they are able to tranship 
their pilot to us our jolly captain’s 
patience is sorely tried, and he calls 
sharply from the bridge: “Are you go- 
ing to keep the ship here all day?” 
That, however, is but the beginning of 
his annoyance, for upon reaching the 
end of the spit upon which Port Royal 
stands the ship is stopped, and lies for 
nearly half an hour awaiting the com- 
ing of the health officer, customs offi- 
cials, etc., who all seem to be quite un- 
aware of the fact that by their dilatori- 
ness they are keeping his Majesty’s 
mails and his Majesty’s lieges from 
England waiting an unconscionable 
time. 

Now while I sympathize fully with 
the captain’s most justifiable impa- 
tience, I feel a secret delight in being 
able to have a thorough survey of this 
most interesting spot, where over thirty 
years ago I used to come out at night 
from Kingston and fish with friendly 
negroes. I recall, too, the stories I was 
then told of the buried town of Port 
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Royal, and the belfry of the submerged 
cathedral, which, so the legend says, 
reverberates during hurricanes with the 
clangor of its belis swinging far be- 
neath the sea. Of all this blood-stained 
history of Port Royal, its shelter to the 
buccaneers and pirates, its horrible li- 
cence and curious law, at such a time 
as this, and under such circumstances, 
one can do little more than catch oc- 
casional mental glimpses. The gory old 
days, with their splendid halo of ro- 
mance, are clean gone, and in their 
place remain to my Philistine and 
bourgeois satisfaction the trim, clean, 
and punctual steamship, with her 
crowd of eager curious tourists and 
her comforts so nearly approximating to 
those of a well-appointed hotel ashore. 
I cannot help feeling like this; perhaps 
it is the effect of middle age, but having 
experienced some of the miseries of the 
romantic life of the sea, the glamour of 
that time long past is discounted, and 
beneath it I see poor human flesh 
groaning and travailing under its awful 
burden. No wonder men dared and did 
so much when life was a possession 
hardly worth the keeping, when death 
meant, at any rate, surcease from 
known woes, release from unnameable 
tortures, and the future, dark, un- 
known, and dreadful, promised at least 
a change from the intolerable agonies 
of the present. 

Hurrah, we are free to depart for 
Kingston. The engine-room bell clangs 
viciously as if the officer of the watch 
had been able to impress it with his 
Obedient, the good 
ship swings round the point and speeds 
towards the city of Kingston—a place 
of so many vicissitudes of fortune. 


strong sentiments. 


As we steam slowly along the sea- 
front of the city, with its bright-look- 
ing houses embowered in tropical vege- 
tation, it pieasant and 
picturesque awakens no 
It has changed 
I note with 


looks a very 


place, but 


memories in my mind. 
so much in thirty years. 
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great satisfaction how well, solidly, and 
neatly the wharves are built and kept, 
and mentally contrast them with the 
ramshackie piles of lumber which do 
duty for wharves in the mighty city 
of New York. It is one of the mysteri- 
ous anomalies which Americans seem 
to delight in, this of having side by 
side public works and buildings of 
equal importance, one set of which will 
seem built for eternity, and the other 
apparently ready to fall to pieces at 
a touch. It lends an air of instability 
and want of permanence to some of 
America’s greatest cities. There has 
not been a single port out here which 
I have visited, not even those on the 
Spanish Main—such as Limon, Savan- 
illa, La Guayra, or Colon, where the 
ship lies at a wharf—where her wharf- 
age has not been incomparably superior 
to that given to ships of four times 
the tonnage in New York; and I am 
sure I cannot tell why. 

Our big ship comes gently, certainly, 
into her berth, with hardly a sound 
heard except the occasional clang of 
the engine-room bell and the shrilling 
of the boatswain’s pipe at intervals. 
Without delay she is moored, and a 
gangway laid so that whosoever will 
may walk ashore; and here I felt my 
first desire to complain. For ladies in 
summer dresses and gentlemen in light 
clothing to have to run the gauntlet of 
a host of coal-carrying or cargo- 
handling negroes, in an atmosphere of 
coal-dust, and amid all the varying 
unpleasant odors of a tropical cargo 
warehouse, is annoying, to say the least 
of it, especially after the extreme clean- 
liness of the ship; and if there be any 
wind blowing the place where the cabs 
stand in the yard, and 
where passengers needs board 
them, is a place of horror, for clouds 
of coal-dust, sweltering heat, noise, and 
smells. Worse still, although I would 
not say it is always the case, the wharf 
for a hundred feet 
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on sailing days, 
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from the gangway, is thronged, packed 
with negroes of both sexes, clean and 
unclean, through which crowd it is 
necessary to bore one’s way, subjected 
to ribald remarks in volleys, and in 
absolute danger of personal violence 
from lewd negroes of the baser sort. 
It was really the first time that I 
saw anything to complain of during the 
trip, but it was, and is, a very serious 
grievance, which is why I set it down 
here, for I feel sure that it has only 
to be known to the heads of the com- 
pany to be promptly remedied. They 
will, at any rate, be assured that I 
have not exaggerated in the least. 

Here I landed at once, and with the 
majority of the passengers who were 
going on with the ship, drove out to 
the beautiful Constant Spring Hotel, 
about three miles distant from the 
town. Kingston itself was full of in- 
terest, but at that time of the day 
intensely hot and dusty, and crowded 
with busy traffic. In fact, its general 
air of bustle and activity gave us a 
most favorable impression of its pros- 
perity, and the many fine shops, full 
of buyers, did much to deepen that im- 
pression; but the condition of the 
streets and sidewalks was very bad. It 
seemed as if the American custom of 
neglected thoroughfares had full hold 
of the municipal authorities, although 
I gladly admit that I saw no streets as 
bad as I have seen in Chicago, Boston, 
and New York, to place them in their 
order of demerit. There is also a very 
fine service of electric cars, run on the 
trolley or overhead wire principle, and 
the track, as well as the standards 
supporting the wires, was kept in Eng- 
lish fashion—that is to say, incompara- 
bly better than I have ever seen in 
America. The speed at which the cars 
travel, however, is almost as great as 
it is in the United States—that is to 
say, about double what is allowed in 
England. 

The ride up to Constant Spring is a 
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charming one, and the crowds of 
negresses in spotless white, bearing 
burdens on their heads, with an easy 
swinging gait, are an interesting study, 
but they lead to a deepening of the 
impression that in these islands the 
women do most of the heavy labor. 
It is natural, I suppose, and without it 
the labor problem out here would *e- 
come very acute, but it grates unpleas- 
antly upon our senses as a kind of topsy- 
turvy idea—a remnant of savagery. 
And so along a wide, pleasant road, 
lined by houses large and small, stand- 
ing in their own richly wooded grounds, 
and in many cases bounded by living 
fences of pillared cacti, we reach the 
lovely grounds of Constant Spring, and 
catch our first view of the fine tropical- 
looking building nestling at the foot 
of the hills, which stretch away up- 
ward, fold upon fold, until their richly 
clothed summits are lost in the rolling 
mists. Here, through a long trellised 
corridor, resplendent with the glorious 
tlowers of the Bougainvillea, we emerge 
upon the front stoop of the hotel, com- 
manding a beautiful view over the ad- 
jacent country. What a contrast every- 
thing presents to the dear sober tints 
of home! Under the white-hot sunshine 
the glaring colors glow again; they 
smite the eye with a sense of vividness 
never gained at home except under the 
artificial conditions and intense light 
of a well-managed pantomime. Indeed 
I have repeatedly remarked to friends, 
upon coming out into the morning glow 
at Constant Spring, that it reminded 
me of a scene at Drury Lane, so bril- 
liant and blazing were the colors. Oh, 
it is an intense land, and one that 
would appeal, must appeal, to the artist 
and philosopher equally, for it opens 
up new problems and pictures at every 
turn with unstinting hand. 

I do not pretend to understand the 
situation out here at all, but I confess 
that it seems to me that something 
must be radically wrong with the man- 
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agement of an island like this when it 
is in financial difficulties. Everything 
the tropics can produce that we need 
in England, and are willing to pay for 
at remunerative rates, will grow here 
in abundance—coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
spice, dyewoods, to mention only a few 
of the highly valued products; while 
fruit, as we know well, is demanded 
from Jamaica in ever increasing vol- 
ume. The labor problem is not present 
here as in Barbados. Under any intelli- 
gent system of cultivation and manage- 
ment the island would support many 
times its present population, yet I fear 
very much that it is gradually slipping 
back into a semi-barbarous condition. 
The system of peasant proprietorship, so 
valuable in most temperate countries, 
is fatal here to any development of 
great industries. If the black man can 
produce from his plot of land with 
machine-like regularity year by year 
sufficient for his family’s simple needs, 
why should he seek to accumulate? 
He lives an ideal life—one that would 
appeal with great force, | suppose, to 
such a man as John Ruskin. Primitive, 
care-free, and picturesque, but bearing 
no relation to the pressing, breathless 
desires of modern Europe. And even 
while I write I feel that, after all, the 
black man who, with the minimum of 
labor and thought, produces an ample 
sufficiency for all his simple needs may 
be far happier—nay, most probably is 
happier—than a multimillionaire who, 
in his gorgeous Park Lane or Fifth 
Avenue mansion, sighs for a tin plate 
full of pork and beans, or some such 
coarse food, and the healthy appetite 
he used to bring to it. His dress 
clothes irk him, the velvet-footed flun- 
keys annoy him, he wants to be about 
in open-breasted shirt and pants, feel- 
ing the primitive joy of mastery over 
circumstances, only tasted by those 
who do. What, then, is a poor scribe 
to say with all the problems of 


twentieth-century existence confronting 
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each other in his mind? The eternal 
“what advantageth it?” will arise and 
rend him between duty and inclination. 
I confess that I have looked upon the 
“nigger” proprietor taking his siesta 
outside his cottage door, and mentally 
compared him with the Lancashire 
mill-hand, to the immense disadvantage 
of the latter. Within the space of a 
few fleeting years both will be dust, 
and who shall decide which of the 
twain has been of most service to his 
kind? I certainly shall not hesitate to 
decide which has been the happier, if 
personal happiness were the summum 
bonum. But between the senseless 
waste, the extravagance of 
modern society and primitive savagery 
there are infinite degrees, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to say where, in 
that vast interval, lies the golden mean, 
However, of one thing I feel assured, 
which is that the spread of small hold- 
ings in the British West Indies, under 
our mild paternal rule, means inevita- 
bly a return to primitive conditions 
and a gradual but certain falling off of 
trade; and in this opinion I am borne 
out by men on the spot, who have the 
very best means of judging. 

Up here the traveller will feel, if 
he has not done so before, that his trip 
is a great success. There are excep- 
tions, of course—poor wretches who 
have brought their cares with them, 
and still more unfortunate beings who 
go through life grumbling and scowl- 
ing, apparently grieved more when 
there is naught to grumble at than 
when there is really ground for com- 
plaint. Such folks are a curse to them- 
selves and everybody else, and it is 
hard to see why they ever come on a 
pleasure trip at all. But they do, worse 
luck, and often by their persistent 
fault-finding infect good-natured but 
weak-minded people to such an extent 
that the latter will follow, albeit at 
some distance, in their gloomy path. 
Often purely imaginary grievances 
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have been formulated and exaggerated 
until some quite innocent man or set 
of men have been ruined, their life 
careers closed as far as concerned that 
particular occupation in which they 
were then employed. This outburst is 
entirely due to my remembering my 
first morning at Constant Spring. Ris- 
ing as usual at 5.30, I went downstairs, 
got a cup of coffee, and took it out on 
the verandah. The sun rose in inde- 
scribable glory over a scene that made 
me think it comparable with Paradise. 
The light was so perfect, the air so 
sweet, the colors so lovely, the varied 
greens of foliage and turf alone afford- 
ing a study in tints to make an artist 
despair. It was a time to make the 
heart swell and almost make the dumb 
to sing. But into the scene there came 
certain persons who, blind and deaf 
to its influences, began a conversation 
full of fault-finding, calumny, and bit- 
terness. They spoilt everything, like 
a stripe of mud across a bridal dress, 
and I fled to recover my peace in the 
sumptuous swimming-bath, fed contin- 
ually from the Constant Spring with 
cold, sparkling, fresh water, and large 
enough to afford a dozen people swim- 
ming and diving room at once. The 
extreme physical delight of a cool swim 
in the tropics, under shelter from the 
sun’s burning rays, is something never 
to be forgotten, and—I hope I am not 
ungrateful to my beloved sea—it is 
enhanced by being in fresh water. 

That morning swim set the keynote 
for the whole day, but really after 
breakfast I was like a _ book-lover 
turned loose in a huge library—I did 
not know where to begin the banquet 
of pleasures that lay before me. So 
for two hours I sat in a long chair on 
the verandah bathed in beauty, not 
caring to move or think, just to feel 
how good it was to be alive; and a 
line or two of Longfellow’s surged 
melodiously through my basking 
mind: 
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Oh gift of God, oh perfect day, 
Whereon shall no man work, but play, 
Wherein it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be. 


Suddenly I started guiltily, being 
abruptly aroused by some of my more 
energetic shipmates, and bidden peremp- 
torily to shake off such shameful sloth 
and come and see things. So I went, 
though I confess I had been well content 
to sit still, so sweet was the place of 
my sojourn. Boarding the tramcar at 
the hotel gate, we sped swiftly down 
to what is called the “Halfway Tree,” 
where we changed cars and were car- 
ried to the Hope Botanical Gardens. 
Then I was glad I came; for although 
Hope Garden has none of the conven- 
tional parterres or carpet gardening of 
similar places at home, it has a wild 
beauty entirely its own, and the sensa- 
tion of walking amid trees and shrubs 
bearing products familiar before only 
in their prepared state was an entirely 
novel and delightful one to most of our 
party. There was a queer feeling of 
being at the source of things, of having 
skipped the intermediate stages of prep- 
aration and carriage between the Eng- 
lish counter and the tropical tree, 
which I, for one, most thoroughly en- 
joyed, although my first experience of 
the kind goes back to 1869, when I first 
saw sugar-cane and cocoanuts growing 
in Demerara. Here we saw cocoa, 
coffee, spice of all kinds, cotton of all 
kinds, pepper, fruit of every imaginable 
kind that needs a tropical climate for 
its full development, and flowers—oh, 
I cannot begin to talk about the splen- 
dor of form and color displayed by 
those floral miracles. But I must say 
a word about the Flamboyant tree. 
Imagine an immense tree with spread- 
ing branches shading an area of, say, 
two thousand square feet, the dark 
green of its foliage almost concealed 
beneath a veritable mass of blazing 
crimson blossoms. They are so bright 
and pure in their intense color that they 
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strike upon the eye almost as does the 
sudden blast of a trumpet upon the ear. 
And all over the branches of other 
trees, themselves beautiful beyond the 
power of language to describe, climb 


parasitical plants such as_ orchids, 
climbing cacti, lianas, and so forth, 
each and all of which may only be 


reared with the greatest care in hot- 
houses at home. Pretty perky little 
lizards dart about, their bright beady 
among the green 
Occasionally one 


eyes peering from 
leaves inquisitively. 
may be seen motionless upon a leaf- 
stalk or a tree-trunk, except for a slow 
inflation and deflation of its neck- 
pouch, The color of this curious append- 
age, in almost startling contrast to the 
vivid green of the lizard’s body, was a 
pure purple—that exquisite tint ob- 
tained from the murex by the ancient 
the the 
Roman emperors. 

So beautiful and interesting was this 
place that although the sun poured 
down his fervent rays almost vertically 
upon us, and the sweat streamed from 
every pore, we found it hard to take 
the warnings of prudence and seek 
shade. Sit down we could not, for the 
ladies of the party had a strange horror 
of ants, and of these busy but aimless 
insects there were so many that it was 
impossible to glance at the ground any- 
without seeing them rushing 
about. Except for them, however, in- 
sect life did not appear more plentiful 
than at home, but that, I suppose, was 
owing to the fact that the ground was 
cleared between the trees and 
shrubs. So we returned to the hotel, 
which, so quickly does the mind as- 
similate novel surroundings, seemed as 
if we had known it a long time—quite 
homelike. in fact. Luncheon was 
ready, and, for the tropics, fairly good. 
but—I really don't wish to grumble— 
the negro waiter is an infernal nui- 
The who attended upon 


Syrians, imperial purple of 


where 


well 


sance. one 


me was as perfectly hideous as one of 
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Max Beerbohm’s caricatures, but a 
good, amiable soul, as willing to please 
as those we are used to at home. But 
the rest! Without exception they be- 
haved as if it was gall and wormwood 
to their haughty souls to have to wait 
upon the white person, insolence was in 
every look and gesture, and the only 
thing which seemed to afford them any 
satisfaction was to stand and contem- 
plate their beauty in the mirrors made 
by darkened windows and such reflect- 
ors. I believe I am one of the most 
patient men alive, but I admit that my 
blood got hot as I saw elderly 
English ladies being scorned, really in- 
sulted, by these black fellows in a way 
unmistakably denoting that they were 
revenging themselves for the indignity 
of having to accept such _ service. 
White men doing the same work would 
have done it cheerfully and well. I 
have done waiters’ work before now, 
and certainly felt no shame in it, and 
I see no reason why the occupation 
should not be as honorable as any 
other. But I am told that what I saw 
was so usual that people had grown to 
accept it as an unavoidable evil not to 
be cured but endured. What becomes, 
then, of the elevation of the negro? I 
am so sorry, but my experience is that 
except in rare cases—most beautiful 
exceptions, I gladly admit—the eleva- 
tion of the negro is a myth. And this 
I say deliberately, well knowing what 
au storm of indignation I am raising. 
During the great heat of the after- 
noon, no matter what the hurry may 
be, visitors to the tropics will be well 
advised to keep in the shade. There 
are many ills lying in wait for us 
denizens of colder climes who neglect 
such elementary precautions as this of 
keeping out of the sun when he is at 
his greatest strength. I am glad to say 
that all my shipmates were thus sensi- 
ble, retiring to the coot shade of their 
own rooms and enjoying the siesta, so 
Upon awak- 


very 


refreshing and necessary, 
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ening, a cup of really good tea, and 
then another drive. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding a number of most in- 
teresting drives around Kingston, and 
if one has the time to penetrate the in- 
terior of the lovely island, he will cer- 
tainly be surfeited with beauty. 

Then came sudden night. Flaming 
billows of crimson flooded the sky, shot 
through and through with bars of other 
tints from deepest emerald to orange 
and amethyst; and then, while yet we 
gazed entranced upon the amazing 
spectacle, we became conscious that the 
sombre hills were fading from vision 
into the deepening violet behind them, 
a star or two peeped shyly out, the 
light of the day darkened—was gone; 
and all the host of heaven glowed forth 
in scintillating squadrons. No birds, as 
with us on summer evenings, heralded 
the coming rest-time with their sweet 
songs, but in their stead are to 
be heard the incessant shrill notes of 
the cicalas, or tree crickets, the mel- 
ancholy voices of the frogs, and curious 
sounds made by extraordinary-looking 
beetles. What the scientific denomina- 
tion of these latter may be I do not 
know, but few things have surprised 
me more than my first sudden acquaint- 
ance with one. I was standing in a 
garden at Caracas one afternoon at 
about five o’clock, with a dear com- 
panion, when we were both startled 
by a long, piercing whistle, followed by 
some extraordinary combination of 
chords such as I should have thought 
could be produced only by a bird or a 
fiddle. We immediately began to scan 
the branches above for a bird, but we 
could see none except the ordinary 
perky little black starling of these 
regions, which is incapable of emitting 
any melody whatever. We were en- 
tirely at a loss to account for the 
sound, when my companion suddenly 
said: ‘Why, there it is!” pointing at the 
same time to a gray moth-like beetle 
upon the trunk of a gigantic ceiba, or 
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cotton-tree, just in front of us. Upon 
its back was a device curiously like a 
human face, and as it gave utterance 
to its wonderful notes, it just bent its 
body upwards and then straightened 
out again. I stared incredulously at 
the creature, wondering where in the 
world its voice came from, if it really 
could be the source of the almost deaf- 
ening sounds we were hearing. Sud- 
denly it became aware of me, and de- 
parted with a whirring of wings just 
like any ordinary beetle indulging in 
flight. I stared ,after it stupidly, as 
if I had just seen a ghost. 

The smell of the night was heavy, 
luscious, entrancing, full of strange 
suggestions and reminiscences, but IL 
remember vividly comparing it with 
the scent of the sweet June nights at 
home to its disadvantage, only because 
of its richness, though; and then the 
fireflies, like myriads of fairies bear- 
ing tiny electric lights over the dark 
sward and among the shrubs. 
almost banal just to say “They were 
very beautiful,” but I feel it impossible 
to describe the wonderful charm they 
gave to the night. At one time—some- 
thing must have disturbed them—they 
all appeared to rise a few feet from 
the ground simultaneously, and all the 
air was full of fairy fire. How I pitied 
the bridge players who sat within, ob 
livious of all the beauty without! How 
crushingly superior I felt myself to be 
to them in my choice of pleasures, and 
wondered how men and women could 
be so stupid! And then I blushed 
hotly in the darkness as I realized how 
contemptible was such a frame of 
mind. The revulsion was salutary, no 
doubt, but it drove me off to bed, al- 
though I felt quite loath to leave. Still, 
even going to bed under such circum- 
stances was delightful—to be able to 
throw one’s windows wide open to the 
delicious freshness of the night, and to 
lie sleepily counting the bright stars 
shining placidly down on one's face. 


It seems 
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Daylight. Dear me, have I overslept? 
No; but the feeling of having done so 
was very strong, and I tumbled up 
with all speed. Blessings on the people 
who run hotels in these countries for 
their habit of early rising, making 
coffee attainable as early as 5.30. 
That was the time by the hall clock as 
I strolled downstairs, and out again, 
with that sense of virtue common to 
all voluntary early risers. And I 
thought regretfully that this was, al- 
though only my second morning, my 
last for some time in this beautiful 
place; for the ship was due to sail 
at noon, and I must do some visiting 
in town. So immediately after break- 
fast we boarded the tram, and were 
whirled into Kingston, where I spent 
a couple of hours going from one house 
to another making calls, and all the 
time feeling as if I were moving on the 
stage of a theatre. But I had an in- 
tensely interesting interview with the 
editor of the best newspaper in the 
West Indies (I quote common report). 
He was a native, very dark, and evi- 
dently of Portuguese extraction, small, 
lean, and a bundle of nerves. His as- 
sistant was much darker, but better 
featured, also a martyr to neurasthenia, 
and just then on the verge of collapse. 
They interviewed me cautiously, curi- 
ously, with a strange air of mingled de- 
fiance and deference which was most 
amusing; and all the while I was tak- 
ing in the details of my surroundings— 
the dirt, the dust, the litter, the squalor, 
feeling what, I suspect, was close to 
the truth—that colonial journalism 
meant a severe struggle with the pro- 
verbial wolf. Every part of the offices 
gave me the impression of the staff 
having moved in, in a very great hurry, 
some years ago, and having begun 
work while only tentatively straight. 
Thus they had gone on from day to 
day, and never found time to reduce 
the chaos to order. But how they pro- 


duced the paper was a mystery to me. 
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This state of things, however, I also 
found obtaining in the private houses 
of fairly wealthy natives of foreign 
extraction—as if they had given up in 
despair trying to make their servants 
keep things tidy, and for the same rea- 
son had never bought any decent furni- 
ture. If any of them see this, I do 
hope they won’t think it set down in 
malice; I merely record my recollection 
of it, and believe I trace it to the right 
source when I say that it is the doing 
of the negro servant, to whom order 
is disagreeable folly. 

The company which owns the Con- 
stant Spring Hotel have also one in 
Kingston, the Myrtle Bank, which is 
most pleasantly situated on the verge 
of the bay; indeed, there is a small 
covered-in jetty at the end of the 
grounds, upon which guests sit and 
read out over the surf. It is also ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, having in con- 
trast to the beautiful environs of Con- 
stant Spring, the wide sweep of the 
harbor and the busy water traffic to in- 
terest and amuse. Here I met and took 
leave of several of my newly found 
friends, somewhat pathetically im- 
pressed by their earnest desire that I 
should represent the condition of things 
Jamaican to the authorities at home, 
and quite unwilling to believe that I 
was not meditating any such thing as 
interference in matters political or 
financial, even had I the slightest right 
to do so. But I did try, as I always 
do, to impress upon them the necessity 
of guarding against the insidious ap- 
proaches of England’s two most bitter 
and unscrupulous foes in a business 
sense—the Americans and Germans; 
for I found that the United Fruit Com- 
pany had already succeeded, with the 
usual conscienceless ability of the 
American millionaire, in reaping a 
great deal of the benefit paid for in 
hard cash by the taxpayer at home to 
help the West Indies out of their diffi- 


culties. Also, I learned that the Ger- 
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mans were doing, for the purpose of 
obtaining freight for their vast fleet, 
what the Royal Mail Company were 
forbidden to do—that is, lending money 
to the planters on the security of their 
crops and their promise to ship all their 
produce in German vessels. I cannot 
trust myself to comment upon this 
fresh instance of the way in which 
Britain treats her enemies, to their 
huge delight and scorn at her folly. 

I pass over the disagreeable process 
of embarking and come to a much 
pleasanter theme. Punctually at the 
appointed time the lines were cast off, 
and the screw revolved. The Tagus 
went majestically astern, turned with 
as much docility as if she were going 
ahead, and in less than five minutes 
was steaming swiftly down the bay 
en route for the Spanish Main, having 
started with as little fuss as if she 
were a penny steamer leaving West- 
minster Bridge Pier. It is a never-end- 
ing source of delight to me, the way 
she is handled. 

After a fortnight’s absence, about 
which I have recorded my impressions 
in a previous article, I revisited Kings- 
ton, and it seemed good to be in British 
territorial waters again; but mine was 
a pale shadow of joy compared with 
that shown by the poor “deckers,” as 
the deck passengers are termed offi- 
cially. Many of them were astir before 
the first streak of dawn, and all were 
ready, with their small belongings 
lashed up, to spring ashore before ever 
we had reached the long sandspit of 
Port Royal. The usual bungling wait 
took place, although on this occasion 
both the pilot and his canoemen were 
far smarter than on our last arrival. 
But the wait troubled me not, for I had 
writing to do below, and that grand 
passer away of time served me so well, 
as usual, that I had to rush on deck 
somewhat hurriedly, after what seemed 
a very short interval, lest I should miss 
what is a never failing joy to me—the 
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sight of the Tagus coming alongside the 
wharf. But now, as that very neces- 
sary but entirely disagreeable opera- 
tion of “coaling ship” had to be per- 
formed, the word was “Go if you would 
be comfortable, and go at once.” For 
although everything was done that 
deft-handed stewards and keen, clever 
officers could do to isolate the passen- 
gers’ portion of the ship from the uni- 
versal grime obtaining elsewhere, it 
must be realized that there are feats 
impossible of achievement even at sea, 
and one of them is the keeping out of 
coal-dust, in blazing tropical weather, 
from even apparently hermetically 
sealed cabins. Under such conditions 
the penetrative quality of coal-dust can 
only be compared with that of the sand 
in Adelaide during a brickfielder, when, 
I have been told, and am not inclined 
to disbelieve it, that sand has been 
the documents in cash-boxes 
locked within a safe in a_ banker’s 
strong-room. 

Therefore we fled precipitately to the 
comfort and beauty of Constant Spring, 
with a sense, too, of having returned 
home after a long absence. We were 
all welcomed as old acquaintances, and 
found to our delight some of our out- 
ward passengers. But as our stay here 
was only to be three days in length, 
and as I had engaged myself to pay 
several visits, I found little time for 
loafing, though I. could have done so 
with all my heart. The genial editor 
of the “Gleaner” had booked me on the 
outward visit to take a long drive with 
him into the country, and see for my- 
self what the real Jamaica was like. 
So, nothing loath, I boarded the trolley 
car and hied me back to Kingston, 
finding him quite anxious for my re- 
appearance. A smart buggy and pair 
was waiting, and without loss of time 
we commenced our journey. His hospi- 
table intention was to take me away 
up into the hills to the mansion of a 
friend of his, Mr. Feurtado, from 


upon 
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whose verandah a perfect panorama of 
Kingston Harbor might be obtained. 
That was one of the principal recom- 
mendations of the trip; but, as the 
negro man says solemnly, “wee-att” 
(Anglice, “wait’). Our lively ponies 
rattled along the good road from Kings- 
ton to Halfway Tree at a great pace, 
seeming, despite the heat, to be really 
delighted to get a chance to let them- 
selves out; and, much to my no doubt 
ignorant surprise, they did not seem 
to be nearly as much distressed or 
lose nearly as much sweat in that ter- 
rible heat as I have seen our home 
horses do on quite a cool day after a 
smart run. In fact, wherever I have 
been on this trip I have noticed that 
the horses stand the heat amazingly 
well, and as for sun-bonnets, the thing 
is unthinkable; anybody suggesting it 
would be looked upon as an amiable 
lunatic, well-intentioned, doubtless, but 
entirely ignorant of a horse’s require- 
ments. Yet the heat of the sun, say, 
between 10 and 4 P. M. during the 
summer months all over the West 
Indies is such that if we had one day 
of it in London I have no doubt that 
the newspapers would be full the next 
morning of casualties to men and ani- 
mals arising from heat. And I do not 
think it is sufficient explanation to say 
that the animals are used to it. 

That was a memorable drive to me 
for many reasons. First of all, as it 
should be, by reason of the extreme 
beauty of the scenery, which I had so 
much more leisure to admire than on 
the railway journeys in Costa Rica and 
Venezuela; also, I had a highly intelli- 
gent guide with me, my friend Mr. de 
Lisser being a perfect well of informa- 
tion, into which I had only to dip the 
bucket of inquiry to have my thirst im- 
mediately and gratefully quenched. 


Upward, ever upward, we drove 


through gigantic gorges, where mighty 
trees were moored to apparently barren 
rocks, and all the intervening spaces 
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between them were thickly woven over 
by climbing plants of many species, 
whose stems, like vast snakes, hung 
dangling down nakedly to sometimes a 
distance of 150 feet. There were not 
many flowers—it was not the time for 
them, apparently—but the _ glorious 
varjety of greenery in all imaginable 
shades was enough to drive an artist 
to despair. Wherever a little patch of 
ground seemed level enough for the 
purpose, it was cultivated (and I have 
before noted that the ideal coffee plan- 
tation seems to need an angle of about 
forty-five degrees)—“provision grounds,” 
as they are termed, where such eata- 
sweet potatoes, cocos, 
are grown, pre- 


bles as yams, 
eassava, maize, etc., 
dominating, of course, as was only to 
be expected so near a large town as 
we were. But there was also a fair 
sprinkling of banana trees, pimento 
and cocoa plantations, and also some 
patches of coffee and cotton, although 
not nearly so much of the latter as I 
should like to have seen. Every little 
while we passed a tiny hut with an 
exiguous area of cultivation around it, 
where “provision kind” was growing 
luxuriantly, the beautiful vine of the 
sweet potato being especially noticea- 
ble. Truth compels me to state that 
the owners of these plots were usually 
reclining in more or less easy positions 
within sight of the road, looking like 
men who had no cares, and but few 
wants unsatisfied. But we never saw 
the female part of the establishment 
so reposing. If she was not washing 
(and the amount of washing that these 
colored women do ought to be sole and 
sufficient answer to any charges of de- 
liberate uncleanliness that may be 
brought against them), she was absent 
on her long trudge to town with prod- 
uce from the plot to be sold. Some of 
these squatters, the aristocrats of the 
race, I presume, owned a donkey—a 
diminutive but wonderfully useful 
beast of burden, lightening the lady of 
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the house’s labors immensely. Most of 
them possessed some livestock, such as 
a long-nosed, clipper-built pig, a dia- 
bolically cunning-looking goat, and 
some spindle-shanked fowls. The pig 
and the fowls I can understand; but 
why these goats, except as queer pets? 
A female goat will, if properly handled, 
produce considerable milk—look at the 
Maltese milk supply—but as far as my 
observation goes the majority of these 
small-holding goats were of the mascu- 
line gender, fit only to do mischief and 
the household wondering what 
they would do next. Perhaps the 
squatters eat them occasionally, al- 
though I was assured that they did not. 
The children—happy care-free little 
ebony creatures, innocent of garb ex- 
cept an occasional brief shirt—seemed 
to have generally a delightful time, and 
I could not help contrasting their lot 
with that of the children of our slums 
at home. No F.A.F. needed for them, 
or special collections to provide them 
with meals. Surely if any children 
should be happy these were. Their 
little round bellies and sleek skins bore 
eloquent testimony to their being well 
fed, and their movements were, as far 
as one could see, absolutely uncon- 
trolled. In the oriental home of their 
ancestors they would have been liable 
at any moment to be borne off as 
slaves or slaughtered by the raiders as 
being unmarketable. Here their pros- 
pect in life would have been deemed 
enviable by any child in our own 
favored land until he had learned that 
to eat and drink, play in the warm 
air unembarrassed by clothes, and sleep 
when and where he listed, were not the 
highest aims in life or the highest good 
for man. 

But we are mounting upward rapidly 
now, and I begin to feel less comforta- 
ble than I did; for it must be admitted 
that whoever made and graded these 
roads had but scant consideration for 
the nerves of folks who, all unaccus- 
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tomed to such travelling, might have 
to use them. A sudden climb, requir- 
ing all the energy of the horses to ac- 
complish, would appear to terminate on 
the verge of a precipice whose bottom 
was lost in mist; but upon reaching 
that jumping-off place there would be 
a sudden twist of the horses’ heads so 
sharply round that they appeared to 
be meditating a plunge into the inte- 
rior of the carriage, and this, with a 
most menacing creaking and groaning 
of the whole equipage, would turn upon 
its axis, its hind wheels sending frag- 
ments of the road hurtling into the dim- 
ness below, while a new road would 
open up in front with as steep a de- 
scent as the former ascent had been. 
Several times, indeed, I respectfully de- 
clined to remain in the carriage, not at 
all liking the view into infinity I was 
favored with at the bottom of the ex- 
tremely slanting way we were descend- 
ing, but I was constantly assured by 
my genial host that there was an entire 
immunity from accidents—that these 
drivers constantly made the journey 
by night and by day without mishap. 
I made a mental reservation imme- 
diately that I would not give them the 
opportunity of testing their skill upon 
me by night; the journey down even 
by day loomed before me fraught with 
gigantic possibilities of disaster. 
However, the occasional thrills 
duced by my anticipations of a sudden 
descent of us all in an indistinguisha- 
ble heap into one of the gorges be- 
neath did not prevent my very great 
enjoyment of the whole of that superb 
drive. As we rose into another climate 
I saw that cultivation increased and 
became more systematic. Here were 
large plantations of pimento and cocoa, 
but, alas! through several of them the 
wide swaths mown by the last hurri- 
cane were painfully apparent. Nature, 
aided by the efforts of the planters, 
was doing her best to repair the dam- 
age done in a few minutes by that 


in- 
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awful meteor to the results of the la- 
bors of years, but it was evident that 
several seasons must pass yet before 
the young trees were in full bearing. 
Then suddenly by way of a steeper 
road than we had yet traversed, with 
turns in it almost doubling back upon 
it, we emerged on a plateau where 
stood the picturesque old house of the 
gentleman we had come to visit—Mr. 
Feurtado. 

It may perhaps be accounted to me 
for cowardice, but I was really re- 
lieved when we arrived at Mr. Feurt- 
ado’s hospitable home, feeling that for 
the present, at any rate, I was free 
trom the incubus of that journey, inter- 
esting and delightful, on the whole, as 
it had been. And I was now in a 
society totally different from any that 
I had ever before mingled with. My 
host, his charming wife, and his 
friends were of a type that I had never 
had an opportunity of studying. Well- 
bred and kindly, handsome and genial, 
they were as far removed from the 
English type of people as anything 
could well be—in fact, my host was 
black but comely, and a perfect gentle- 
man if ever there was one; and all the 
people present, except myself, were 
of the swarthy hue spoken of in 
“Othello,” but none the less I felt with 
them perfectly at ease. Everything 
that they could do to show me how 
much they appreciated my visit they 
did, and I enjoyed their company as 
much as it was possible for me to do. 
But I had not been there very long 
before an incident occurred which ex- 
plained to me something that I had 
long wondered at. In common with 
many of my countrymen, I have often 
been surprised at the continental stric- 
tures upon the behavior of English folk 
abroad—their disregard of all the con- 
venances of life, to say nothing of the 
people among whom they were sojourn- 
ing; and I was very much annoyed, 
feeling that the remarks were not only 
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exaggerated, but that they were not 
even remotely true—because I could 
not imagine my country men and 
women behaving so rudely and bla- 
tantly. 

Now, however, I was to be disagreea- 
bly enlightened. A party of men and 
women—I will not call them gentlemen 
and ladies—appeared in front of the 
We, the party within, were at 
afternoon tea. Mr. Feurtado rose and, 
apologizing for leaving us, went to 
meet the new-comers. They came right 
up the front steps and into the house, 
strolled round the drawing-room, and 
took stock of us, who were sitting at 
tea, as if we were some curious speci- 
mens of humanity that they had never 
seen before. At last they seated them- 
selves, and Mr. Feurtado rang for tea 
for them, I wondering all the time why 
he did not introduce his just arrived 
friends to us. After a somewhat 
lengthy stay they departed, and our 
host, after accompanying them to their 
carriages, rejoined us. Some time after 
I ventured to say to him, for I admit 
that my curiosity was very great, 
“Your friends did not make a long stay, 
sir.” “My friends,” said he, with some 
surprise, “I never saw them or heard 
of them before. They are tourists 
visiting the island, and have come up 
here to see the view. Incidentally they 
came into my house, and I showed 
them round. It is only common polite- 
ness on my part, but I often think that 
they do not seem to appreciate it very 
And then he changed the sub- 


house. 


much.” 
ject. 
But think of it, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Imagine, if you can, a party 
of Frenchmen or Germans walking into 
your house uninvited, unannounced, as 
if it were a museum and you the hired 
custodian thereof. Even then it would 
hardly be thinkable that they should 
invade your private apartments and— 
But I must not say any more upon the 
subject, for I feel so indignant that 
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I should certainly say something that I 
could wish recalled by-and-by. 

As evening drew on I became quite 
uneasy, and even the prospect of watch- 
ing the glorious tropical sunset from 
that great elevation, and with that 
mighty panorama spread before me, 
could not lessen my dread of the down- 
ward journey in the dark. But really 
I was grieved to leave that wonderful 
scene. On either side of us were the 
mighty ramparts of verdure-clad moun- 
tains; before us, in one splendid sweep, 
their slopes descended to the level plain 
of Kingston, which was looking like 
a toy town or an architect’s rough plan. 
Beyond it lay the shining waters of the 
harbor, just taking on the first of the 
wondrous succession of shades of color 
that would reach their climax in the 
sunset time. Dotted about that beauti- 
ful level were tiny cockboats, as they 
appeared—really great ocean-going 
steamers, and our own beautiful Tagus, 
easily distinguishable among them all, 
with her double cream-colored funnels, 
looked as if I could take her up in my 
arms like a child’s toy. Far beyond ap- 
peared the dim outlines of Port Royal 
bounding the harbor, and grimly sug- 
gesting the myriads of good British 
men who had succumbed to its deadly 
climate in bygone days, before sanita- 
tion and the malaria-disseminating 
habits of the mosquito were under- 
stood, and consequently could not be 
guarded against; and, beyond all, the 
eternal sea. 

Nevertheless, I could not face the 
prospect of a night journey down even 
with the promise of all that transcen- 
dent beauty when the sunset rays 
should gicrify everything around me as 
even I could hardly imagine it, and so 
I insisted upon leaving at once, much 
to the dismay of my newly found 
friends, who I verily believe had made 
up their minds that I should stay until 
midnight; but I was inexorable, and in 
a very few minutes the farewells, as 
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sincere and voluminous as if we had 
been friends for years, had been said, 
and the thoroughly rested ponies were 
plunging down the steep descent at 
what seemed to me to be breakneck 
speed, 

If the journey up had been exciting, 
the return fully answered all my anti- 
cipations of its being more so; but I 
continually discounted the thrills I 
should have experienced by getting out 
of the buggy at peculiarly diabolical- 
looking turns of precipitous descent 
and walking, while the ponies slid and 
squattered amid the fiying pebbles. 
Still, I had time to admire the minor 
beauties of the way, especially the 
wonderful buttress-like stems of gigan- 
tic ceibas or silk-cotton trees that rose 
majestically at short intervals at either 
side of the road. As I noted before, 
there was but little change in the 
colors, owing to the absence of flowers, 
but as we came to openings across the 
ravines, and the sun’s declining rays 
lit up the great intervening spaces, the 
changeful beauty of the view was in- 
tensely satisfying; and about half-way 
down—we came by a different route—a 
sudden turn in the road brought into 
view a little hamlet where a small 
concourse of villagers were congregated 
about an unfinished building. They 
were sitting in easy, unconventional 
attitudes, as if they were discussing the 
progress of the work, and as we halted 
the principal man among them hailed 
my friend with great courtesy. An 
animated conversation ensued, of which 
I understood perhaps one word in ten, 
and I thought I understood polyglot 
English fairly well. So I do, but I con- 
fess that the quaint patois used by the 
West Indian negro gives me pause. 
However, when we resumed our jour- 
ney my friend gave me to understand 
that the gentleman of color who had 
spoken to him was extending his 
premises, and had been informing him 
of the progress of affairs. Quite un- 
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conscious that I was asking anything, 
I inquired how long the work had beeu 
progressing, and was told two years. 
Ah me! it is a Icisurely land. And why 
not? Why should the stress and worry 
of modern civilization penetrate into 
their lotus-eating nooks? As long as 
the workers are happy and contented 
to do a day’s work and discuss it for 
a week, fed, sufficiently 
clothed, and having no care, I cannot 
understand for the life of me why they 
should be converted to the gospel, if 
gospel it be, of “git up and git.” I 
know that this is sad heresy, but I 
do not see how one is to avoid thinking 
it if he does not say it, when he sees 
how ertirely satisfied and happy these 
children of the sun appear to be. 

After leaving the hamlet our road 
down was fairly easy, and we arrived 
at the hotel in good time for dinner, 
the willing little horses not at all dis- 
tressed, and our sable driver as full of 
glee over the satisfactory termination 
of his drive as we were. Altogether 
it had been a most pleasant day, and 
now under the verandah we enjoyed 
our evening meal, looking out upon the 
glories of the tropic night, and rejoicing 
in the never-ceasing chorus of the 
cicalas and the myriad antics of the 
fairy light-bearers that filled the air 
with luminous streaks. My friend and 
I discussed many matters which I do 
not dwell upon here, having made up 
my mind to eschew all political sub- 
jects in print. Yet it is very difficult, 
since politics in some form or another 
will enter into every phase of our lives, 
and it is 


being well 


almost impossible to avoid 
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them. One thing I must say, and that 
is that I find a growing feeling out 
here that, in spite of the undoubted 
loyalty of these island populations to 
Great Britain, it is impossible for them 
to avoid the conclusion that they are 
fated sooner or later to become an ap- 
panage of the great Republic. You see, 
they are so near to America, and her 
markets are so omnivorous, her repre- 
sentatives are so strenuous, while our 
people are so apt to consider that there 
is no need to alter their laissez faire at- 
titude, that no other conclusion seems 
possible. I hate the idea, but when 
every man you meet has the notion 
that the West Indies are not worth the 
fight that Britain will have to wage to 
retain them, and that they are worth 
any effort on the part of the United 
States to capture them, what is an un- 
biassed outsider to say if he wishes to 
record his impressions honestly? Well, 
I should say he had better face the 
facts, state them, and take the conse- 
quences. At any rate, I have one com- 
forting thought in connection with my 
present mission, and that is that, no 
matter what flag they are under, the 
West Indies will always be interesting 
to visit, and can never be other than an 
ideal winter resort for people who can 
afford the moderate inclusive fare de- 
manded by the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company for a tour round 
them. Also, I have little fear of the 
Americans ousting us from our ship- 
ping trade thither, judging from their 
handling of the International Shipping 
Combine. 
Frank T. Bullen. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It appeared that the finding of Harry, 
or at least the gaining some news of 
him, filled Lady Marlowe’s thoughts 
much more than the immediate mar- 
riage of her own son. Her eagerness 
and anxiety mystified Antonio not a 
little, for he found it hard to give her 
Ladyship credit for loving her eccen- 
tric and troublesome stepson. Yet, if 
she cared not at all what became of 
him, why should she have turned Rud- 
diford upside down in the attempt to 
trace his path on that fateful Christ- 
mas Day? 

Sir William Roden, at least, found 
her behavior all that he would have 
expected from the loyal wife of an 
elder Harry Marlowe. He was at her 
service in every way. Parties of his 
own men and hers were sent out to 
patrol the north road for many miles. 
All that they found was the place 
where the bodies of Lord Marlowe's 
slain men had been buried by the coun- 
try people. They searched the scat- 
tered farms, the wretched hovels by 
the way-side; they questioned the vil- 
lagers with threats of punishment, here 
men till they re- 

solitary traveller 


and there beating 
membered seeing a 
on foot struggling across the moor in 
To the question “Whither 
vaguely north- 
it was a 
men- 


the snow. 
went he?” they pointed 
ward, ever northward, and 
fair chance that the impatient 
at-arms, after a weary ride that way, 
would come storming back over the 
fells and for all reward beat the poor 
After that their memories 
failed them, and enquiries were met 
with obstinate silence and ignorance, 
more honest than the men were ready 
to believe. They searched the open 
moor, now purple and brown, boggy 


hinds again. 


and wet with all the life of coming 
Several of them were nearly 
bogs, which had swal- 
lowed men and horses before now. 
After searching the caves and rocky 
shelters, the seattered fir-groves, the 
acres of heather and gorse and ling, 
returned at last to the castle, 
saying that without a doubt, unless 
he had gone away so fast as to out- 
strip his men entirely, which seemed 
impossible, some of those deep bogs 
held Lord Marlowe in their black 
depths, where only the Judgment Day 
would find him. 

His own two men, who joined in the 
search, thought rather that he had been 
overtaken and killed by the same band 
of outlaws who had attacked them, 
They themselves followed the road in 
fear and trembling, expecting to meet 
old whose very 
existence was a mystery. Jasper Til- 
Fellowship kept their secrets 
the fray had been seen by no 
man; and there seemed no exact evi- 
dence to connect them with this last 
crime, committed while Ruddiford sat 
still on Christmas Day, lazily carous- 
ing. If Sir William and his people had 
any suspicion of them, nothing con- 
firmed it; in all the castle only Alice 
and Antonio knew. Some of the Ruddi- 
ford men, despising these fellows from 
the south, said among themselves that 
there existed no large known band of 
robbers so near the north of the town, 
und suspected that Lord Marlowe’s 
troop, left without a leader, had quar- 
relled and fought among themselves 
for the treasure they were known to be 
carrying; that the strongest had won, 
and the two cowards now at Ruddiford 
had run away. This was strongly the 
opinion of Black Andrew, Sir William’s 
boldest follower, whose visit to Swan- 


spring. 


lost in these 


they 


those enemies again, 


ney’s 


well; 
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lea had filled him with scorn of the 
luxury and greediness and unmanly 
tricks of her Ladyship’s household. 
He went so far as to suggest that Lord 
Marlowe had been overtaken and mur- 
dered by his own men. If Black An- 
drew had had his way, the two poor 
wretches who escaped would have 
cooled their heels in the dungeon by 
way of refreshing their memories. 
Luckily for them their mistress did not 
suspect them. She had them kindly 
treated and well fed. Perhaps she 
foresaw a time when an extra couple 
of strong followers might be useful to 
her. 

During the fruitless search for Harry, 
the person most interested of all kept 
herself silent in the background. She 
heard of all that passed but seemed 
to notice little. Margaret had grown 
older by ten years at least in those six 
weeks of deepening mystery and terror; 
and this not so much in looks,--for to 
eyes with understanding there was but 
a new charm added to the beautiful 
child’s face—but in mind and in bear- 
ing. The girl was very stately, and 
her native pride had deepened into a 
cold reserve with every one about her. 
Sir William felt it least, for she was 
seldom alone with him now, and Lady 
Marlowe's presence distracted and oc- 
cupied him. As regarded her, there 
was no fault to be found with Meg; 
she did all that was necessary, with 
Alice and her young maids, in the way 
of dutiful attendance on her Ladyship. 
Sir William’s conscience plagued him a 
little now and then, and occasionally 
Meg met a glance that was wistful; 
but in these days Isabel's opposite in- 
fluence was always there, convincing 
him that her arrangements were the 
only ones right and necessary. 

Meg confided in no one. Old Dame 
Kate, occupied morning, noon, and 
night with cares of housekeeping, had 
now no time to watch her nursling. 
The old 


body could searee bear 


bent 
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the burden of fatigue; if she sat down, 
in a moment she was nodding and tum- 
bling off her chair; the lively spirit was 
blocked by beef and mutton, drowned 
in canary and strong ale. Lent was 
coming on, too, and the supply of fish 
for such a household was a new anx- 
iety to be faced by Dame Kate. As 
to the imminence of a wedding feast, 
no one dared to speak plainly of such 
a thing in her ears. She would not 
look forward; the twelve hours that 
were passing were quite enough for 
her. 

Some barrier,—Alice knew what it 
was better than Meg—stood between 
the companions, the two young girls, 
once such loving friends together. 
The chill had begun when Jasper Til- 
ney made his formal offer of marriage, 
so flatly refused; and now, for a few 
months past, certain signs of a secret 
intimacy between Alice and Secretary 
Antonio had offended Mistress Mar- 
garet, she hardly knew why. Saying 
nothing, she had withdrawn herself a 
little more from Alice who, not untrue 
to her in heart, dared not now venture 
a word of sympathy. 

In Ruddiford generally, among all the 
better sort of people, Margaret would 
have found faithful service enough. 
The Christmas love-adventure, much 
discussed by the gossips, met with dif- 
ferent opinions in the town; there were 
those who condemned Lord Marlowe 
as mad or bad or both, and called 
Mistress Meg a naughty wench who 
deserved a whipping; there were others 
who delighted in the romance of it, 
nudmiring the boldness of the knight, 
the devotion of the lady. Between 
these parties stood the three worthies 
who had done their best to check that 
infatuation by which Sir William had 
thrown his grandchild and Ruddiford 
into the hands of the Marlowes. 

In these days Sir Thomas Pye the 
Vicar, and the two Masters Toste, 
were often to be seen pacing up the 
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street to the north gate of the castle, 
where no question was ever made 
about admitting them. He and they 
had long forgotten Sir William’s hasty 
violence, which had driven them forth 
in the autumn so opprobriously. They 
had taken their old respected place 
again, though experience had made 
them cautious about giving their true 
opinion of the whole Marlowe family, 
especially now that the Baroness and 
her train might almost be said to hold 
the castle. They were careful of in- 
truding on her and Sir William,—the 
lawyer and the apothecary, at least; 
for the reverend Vicar, as chaplain, 
took freely his right of going and com- 
ing as he pleased, and young Richard 
had his fill of laughing at the tall, 
solemn man who turned a pale visage 
upon him so threateningly. 

The three worthies were never tired 
of reminding themselves, not to men- 
tion the bystanders, that they were the 
legally appointed executors of Sir Wil- 
liam’s will, and possibly, probably, the 
only surviving ones. They made the 
most, to themselves and others, of the 
right this office gave them to keep a 
guardian eye on Mistress Margaret. 
It was all very well that the personal 
charge of her, in that same will, had 
been given to Isabel Lady Marlowe. 
They had not forgotten that her Lady- 
ship was also requested to take counsel 
with them as to the disposing of Mar- 
garet. And for fear that anything 
should now be done without their 
knowledge, they haunted the castle per- 
sistently. If the old master cared not 
to receive them, they were sure of a 
smile when they crossed the threshold 
of Meg’s own rooms. She knew they 
loved her. She said no more to them 
than to any other, but she even for- 
gave Simon Toste his hard words of 
Harry, though not till the little Doc- 
tor’s heart had been saddened by her 
marked coldness to him and courteous 
attention to his brother and the Vicar. 
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One of Lady Marlowe's fashions, 
which gave much discontent to the 
Ruddiford household, was that of walk- 
ing about unannounced and unattended, 
so that no one was sure of escaping 
her observation. At certain times she 
was ceremonious enough, and any fail- 
ure of duty in waiting upon her was 
sure to meet with sharp reproof; but 
there were hours when she roamed 
here and there, finding her way 
through the ancient passages of the 
eastle, climbing the towers, pacing the 
ramparts, opening doors without warn- 
ing, her light, swift steps and the rustle 
of her gown hardly heard before she 
was there in presence with bright cold 
eyes considering any group on which 
she intruded. And her self-confidence 
so completely justified her curiosity, 
that it was not her Ladyship’s self, 
but the men and women who suffered 
under these visits, who seemed out of 
place. 

Thus, one day, she mounted alone to 
the tower where Margaret’s rooms 
were, lifted the latch and entered the 
largest room, where Meg and her 
maidens had their embroidery frames, 
and were now working a rich altar- 
cloth for the church at Ruddiford. 
Flowers in the garden of Paradise, 
golden angels with peacock wings 
swinging censers before the throned 
Lamb with fleece all curls of silver,— 
all these were growing and glowing in 
the room, into which the low February 
sun shone through narrow windows 
softly. Four young girls, Meg’s wait- 
ing-maids, were working at the frames, 
and Meg herself was standing in a deep 
window where the light was strongest, 
her face gravely bent over two skeins 
of silk that she was matching together. 

This was all very well and as a lady’s 
room should be. But on a high-backed 
settle between the fireplace and the 
window, there sat three men in black, 
a tall man in the middle, a short man 
on each side of him; the three worthy 
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executors, paying a visit to Mistress 
Meg and watching the progress of the 
embroidery. Lady Marlowe was not 
precisely surprised to see them there, 
for she had heard men’s voices before 
she opened the door. 

All in the room stood up and saluted 
her as she entered, while Meg came 
forward and gravely handed her to a 
chair. Her looked round 
smiling, but with a somewhat quizzical 


Ladyship 


expression. 

“Your suite, pretty 
said softly and playfully. 

Meg flushed a little. The four rustic 
girls in their white caps and aprons, 
the three quaint men, one more ugly 
and glum than another, only the good 
Vicar with any knowledge of the werld, 
and he looking on Lady Marlowe as 
first cousin to the Devil,—the situation 
was curious, to say the least of it. 
hand towards the 
three. “Nay, friends and guests, 
Madam,” “At you 
know our honored Vicar, 
Pye.” 

“Ah, doubtless! 
good men, share with me and, I hope, 
with my son, Sir William’s most inti- 


mistress?” she 


her 
my 


Meg waved 


she said. least 


Sir Thomas 


You, Sir, with these 


mate confidence.” 

The three faces cleared. 
her Ladyship was not insolent; on the 
contrary, her manner and words were 
gracious. Then outspoke Sir Thomas, 
advancing, while humbler_ col- 
leagues remained in the shadow of the 
settle. “I Lady, that we 
may all be equally worthy of my good 


At any rate, 


his 


hope, my 
patron’s trust.” 

Her Ladyship took the 
“Sir,” she said, “I make no man- 


aspiration 
well. 
ner of doubt of it.” 

moment the Vicar considered 
her doubtfully. Then he turned his 
eyes on Margaret, who stood by Lady 
Marlowe very silently with eyes cast 
but he could not read at all 
what was in her mind. Since she 
learned that Harry had been lost sight 


For a 


down: 
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of, and that his mother had never 
heard, from himself, of the wonderful 
event of Christmas Eve, Meg had been 
more silent than ever. It was im- 
possible for any one to touch on that 
subject with her; no one knew what 
thoughts, what resolves, might be in 
her mind now. It seemed as if her 
grandfather shrank from talking with 
her, and Lady Marlowe had not yet 
made for opportunity of 
speaking face to face with her. Not 
till now, indeed, had she shown signs 


herself an 


of interest in any of Meg’s dcings. 
The sight of the woman in Meg’s own 
room very to Sir 
Thomas Pye. He considered how he 
could help the dear maiden by making 
the time pass pleasantly. With a stride 
towards the table he stooped over the 


was unwelcome 


nearest frame, twisted his head on his 
long thin neck with an attempt at a 
smile, and pointed with a skinny finger 
to the nearest angel’s glowing wings. 
“Your Ladyship should notice this fine 
piece of work,” he said. 
Lady Marlowe glanced 
that way. “I care not much for needle- 
work,” she said coldly. “In times of 
‘tis fit for fools whose brains 


carelessly 


peace, 
lodge in their fingers. In time of war, 
such as we now have, ’tis to be de- 
spised altogether. Women should 
learn to gird on men’s swords, to bind 
their wounds, to make pillows for their 
sick heads and herb drinks for fevered 
Who the 
war may roll this way? may 
be fighting in the little streets of Rud- 
diford; of what use then, Sir Vicar, will 


throats. knows how soon 


There 


be all your silken embroideries?” 

The priest drew himself to his full 
height. The four girls whose labor was 
thus contemned looked up with disap- 
Margaret found herself 
suddenly compelled to turn, to look 
Lady Marlowe in the face. Something 
in her ringing tones had brought with 
extraordinary vividness the thought of 
Harry. Truly, yes, if he lay wounded 


pointed eyes. 
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here, those rich silks and glorious pic- 
tures might soon be rolled up for him 
to lie upon. 

“This work that your Ladyship de- 
spises,” said Sir Thomas, “is not for 
the service of man. It is for the high 
altar in our old church that Mistress 
Margaret and her maidens are—” 

“Sir Vicar, I am not a _ heathen,” 
Lady Marlowe interrupted with her 
strange smile. “But needlework has 
little to do with religion, it seems to 
me, and I repeat to you, in times like 
these, my thoughts are too full of seri- 
ous matters te notice it at all. ’Tis 
good of its kind, I can see.” She 
stretched out her hand suddenly, and 
the long fingers caught Margaret’s. “I 
would speak with you alone, child,” 
she said, in that clear voice which men 
obeyed like a trumpet-call. 

The girls fled first at a glance from 
Margaret. The three worthies made 
their bows, sped on their way by her 
smile that seemed to ask their pardon, 
Lady Marlowe not condescending to 
notice their going at all. They hurried 
down the tower stairs and across the 
court as if the Devil was driving them, 
with some lack of dignity, and it was 
not till they were safe in the street 
that Timothy Toste spoke first, trem- 
bling. “I fear,” he said, “I fear to 
leave Mistress Meg with that woman. 
Mark my words, she is a wicked 
woman.” 

The Vicar crossed himself. “The 
woman despises the seemly worship of 
God,” he said. “I have heard of such; 
they tell me that in France and Italy 
there are many such. May the Holy 
Trinity bless the child! May the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Margaret, 
Virgin and Martyr, guard and keep 
watch over her!” 

“Have no fear, brother Timothy and 
Sir Thomas, they surely will,” said 
little Simon, cheerfully “And wicked- 
ness will not have its way with our 
sweet Lady Meg; she can be as bold 
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and fiery as her worshipful grand- 
father. She will drive out the Devil as 
she drove out me, one day when I 
vexed her. I can tell you, friends, 
‘twas a word and a blow.” 

The other two laughed, in spite of 
their anxiety. 

When Lady Marlowe was left alone 
with Margaret, she pointed to a stool 
beside her and told the girl to sit 
there. Turning to face her, she laid 
her two hands on her shoulders, and 
murmuring, “Look at me, child,” gazed 
long into the lovely, clouded eyes that 
were half unwillingly lifted to hers. 
As she looked, the smile about her 
mouth grew a little broader, but there 
was a line in her forehead, a slight 
raising of the brows, which quite took 
away any sweetness there might have 
been in the smile. Meg’s thoughts were 
confused under this strange inspection. 
What did Lady Marlowe mean, what 
did she want with her? No one had 
dared yet say a word to Meg of the 
Popinjay’s pretensions, and from the 
boy’s own looks she did not fear him. 
The thought of him did not even cross 
her mind at this moment; it was Harry, 
Harry, for whom her tired eyes and 
sad young mouth were crying and 
mourning. Would Lady Marlowe 
speak of Harry? And behold, she did— 
for what else could she mean? 

“So, pretty one, you would be my 
daughter,” she said under her breath; 
and Meg blushed sweetly, while her 
eyes softened and fell. “Nay, there is 
nothing to make you shame-faced,” 
Lady Marlowe went on. “The thing 
was no fault of yours. That face of 
yours, sweet Meg,—when I look at it 
well, I see beauty for which a man 
might well risk his honor, if not his 
salvation. You little country maid, you 
are a morsel for a prince, much more 
for a baron, who seldom has the wit 
to choose so rightly. There, I like your 
pride,” as Meg turned her face away 
and tried to rise. “Be still, child. 
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Now speak to me from that foolish 
heart of yours. Are you the only per- 
son, do you think, who is fretting for 
Lord Marlowe?” 

It seemed as if the ice melted from 
Meg’s whole nature suddenly. She 
lifted both hands, then laid them on 
Lady Marlowe’s knees, and bowed her 
head upon them for a moment. Then 
she looked up and spoke, first laughing, 
then with quick tears and sobs that 
broke into her speech. “Nay, Madam, 
indeed, I know, I know how you are 
searching for him. Oh, I thank you 
for suffering me to speak. I thought, 
I knew, that you, his mother of whom 
he talked to me, must feel kindly for 
me. You must understand all,—though 
he could never tell you—but where is 
he? For God’s sake, Madam, tell 
me where he is, or my heart will 
break.”’ 

“Child, do I know?’ Lady Marlowe 
said quickly. “He went, it seems, to 
join the one he loves best,—yes, best in 
the world, Meg—another Margaret. 
That did not surprise me,—we know 
his Lordship—though indeed a few 
hours seemed hardly long enough, even 
for him, and now I wonder still more. 
But if I thought he had joined the 
Queen, I should have no uneasiness. 
It is the fate of his men that distracts 
me, and alarms me for his own. How 
could he have gone so far alone, on 
foot, in the snow!” 

“Yes, ’tis true.” 

Meg was calm now. She sat very 
still, looking up at Harry’s stepmother. 
What was in Lady Marlowe’s mind? 
She gazed straight before her with lips 
parted, eyes wide open, yet seeming at 
the moment to see nothing. What 
visions of danger and death were float- 
ing before her? Presently Meg recalled 
her with a word, and life leapt back 
into the woman’s eyes like an agile 
beast of prey. 

“I thought,” the girl began, “some- 
times I think still, that my Lord never 
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left Ruddiford. At the time I knew it 
was false, that story of his going.” 

“Are you mad, girl? What do you 
mean?” 

The words flashed out like a sword 
from its sheath, but neither from voice 
nor eyes did Meg shrink. 

It was the first time, since Antonio’s 
news of Harry’s departure struck her 
down, that she had put that extraordi- 
nary impression into words. “It is 
false! He is not gone!” she had cried 
then, and her grandfather, he and An- 
tonio, had looked on her with pity; but 
in Antonio’s eyes there was something 
else than pity, and she had never since 
borne to look upon him or speak to him 
as of old, 

“Tell me why you say this, and in- 


stantly. What befell him, if he did not 
leave Ruddiford? Who knows the 
truth?” Lady Marlowe demanded 
sternly. 


Meg, with paling cheeks and darken- 
ing eyes, told her all she remembered 
of that fatal Christmas Day, and my 
Lady listened with an intensity that 
lost no glance or tone. At last she 
smiled and shook her head. “The 
young Italian,” she said, “what motive 
had he for any foul play, he, whose 
monkey trick, as Sir William tells me, 
pushed my stepson over the line of 
honor? Ha! does he dare, perchance,— 
but why that trick? If the creature, 
unworthy to lick the dust before you, 
dares to love you, Margaret, why 
then—” 

“°Tis all a mystery,” Meg said. 
“But indeed afterwards, he hated my 
Lord—I saw it, Madam, as I tell you, 
in his eyes.” 

“And you did not accuse him?’ 

“T lost my senses,—I knew nothing,— 
and then it seemed an unreasoning 
fancy. And my grandfather loves An- 
tonio,—and we played together for so 
long—” 

“Ah! Too long, I doubt,” Lady Mar- 
lowe, said, “too long for the Italian. 
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You never him hope, 
never—” 

She broke off, warned by the indig- 
nant flash in the girl’s eyes. 

“You know, Madam, who he is,” Meg 
said coldly. “But I may be slandering 
him. He may know no more than he 
says. I cannot tell.” 

“We will make sure,” 
Marlowe, very low. 

Leaning back in her chair, she let her 
eyes rest with a kind of pleasure on 
Meg’s beautiful head, now bent 
thoughtfully. None of the girl’s attrac- 
tiveness was lost upon her. She was 
quite clever enough to appreciate the 
dignity and pure goodness which made 
so large a part of it. 

“Margaret,” Isabel said, with a curi- 
ous, deep ring in her voice, “is it your 
belief that Harry Marlowe is dead,— 
done to death, perhaps, by the jealousy 
of this Italian?” 

“No; I do not think he is dead. If 
he were dead, he would show himself 
to me in a vision.” 

“The crystal might tell us; it should, 
if I were at home,” her Ladyship mur- 
mured. “Listen, Margaret.” She laid 
one hand on Meg’s head, and with the 
other raised her chin. “Your grand- 
father gives me charge of you,” she 
said, in her quietest, most earnest way. 
“And I have a demand to make of you, 
—a simple one, truly, and I honor you 
by making it, but I would rather rule 
by love than fear, my beautiful child. 
I demand your entire trust and confi- 
dence; I ask your true and honest help 
in all my doings. First, my Lord Mar- 
lowe must be feund or his fate known, 
and with that end you must spare no 
one. Neither fear nor favor nor an- 
cient friendship nor pity must let you 
interfere between my designs and me. 
You agree, Margaret? You place your- 
self in my hands? You are as my 
daughter would be, if I had the good 
fortune to posses one like you?” 

“T am in your hands,” Meg said; but 


gave you 


said Lady 
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Isabel’s quick instinct knew that a 
doubt still lay behind. “You have a 
condition?” she said. “Speak to me 
without fear.” 

The red blood surged up again into 
Meg’s cheeks; she took Lady Marlowe's 
hand and touched it softly with her 
lips, and looked up into the resolute 
face that smiled upon her. “Your ob- 
ject is mine,” she said. “Find him,— 
give him back to me,—I am yours for 
ever.” 

“Foolish child,” Lady Marlowe said 
under her breath; and she added aloud: 
“If we fail, Meg, if death has him, or 
forgetfulness,—ah, you know little of 
life, you babe of sixteen years—then 
still you are mine, your future is mine. 
You trust me, Meg, and follow my 
leading? You are loyal, and believe no 
lies of me? I may reckon on you as 
a true and loving daughter?” 

“IT am your true and loving daugh- 
ter,” was Margaret’s answer. “Give 
me Lord Marlowe,—and if he is dead, 
give him to me still—and if he has for- 
gotten, no other man shall speak of 
love and marriage to me. But I know 
that cannot be,” and she laughed. 

“Those eyes, that mouth, that hair, 
might draw a dead man out of his 
grave,” Isabel muttered, half to herself. 
“Well, child, my word upon it, you 
shall marry none but my Lord Mar- 
lowe. We will speak together again; 
say nothing of this talk of ours.” 

She too laughed, and stooping, kissed 
Meg upon the forehead and the eyelids, 
then rose quickly and left her, forbid- 
ding her to follow. 

As she swept through the galleries, 
there were no ears in the thick walls 
to catch what she said, and luckily, for 
she talked to herself all the way. 
“Harry, Richard,—Richard, Harry—one 
Lord Marlowe is as good as another, 
and better still—if I can only be sure! 
Ah, my little Antonio, we shall see 
what you have to say to me.” 

Passing the embrasure of a window, 
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she stepped into it and looked out on 
the broad rampart below. The sun was 
shining on two figures; a man’s arm 
was round a woman’s waist; her fair 
head lay against his bright green 
shoulder. The many colors of his 
smartly-cut garments, the golden hair 
that curled on his neck,—all, though 
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his face was turned away, betrayed 
young Richard Marlowe. 


“Fool!” said her Ladyship, and 
stamped her foot, but went on her way 
laughing. 


When she reached her own apart- 
ments, “Send for Master Antonio,” was 
the order that she gave. 


(To be continued.) 





THE 


Despite all the great debt which we 
owe to the Renaissance, we must ad- 
mit that it has foisted one great 
incubus upon us, and that is, the blind 
admiration of words. The Renaissance 
was undoubtedly due in very great 
measure to the humanists, and it was 
their superior knowledge of Greek and 
Latin which at all events aided in 
bringing about the vast change which 
at that time came over the whole men- 
tal life of Europe. What the Renais- 
sance would have been without Greek, 
I do not intend here to debate. It 
would probably have been irreparably 
crippled, and Europe would perhaps 
never have succeeded in its present 
career had it not been able to walk 
in the footsteps of Greece. All that I 
would here say is that the reverence 
which has been paid to the mere exter- 
nals of humanism has been greatly 
exaggerated. The words, which were 
the mere instruments through which 
the new inspiration was conveyed, have 
been worshipped as much, if not more, 
than the inspiration itself. The dicta 
of the philologist, without any further 
qualification, have been accepted with 
even greater admiration and adulation 
than have the great words of the great 
pioneers of human thought. 

Who in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were the great receivers of 


rewards? Not Copernicus, not the in- 
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comparable Kepler, not Descartes, not 
Giordano Bruno, not Spinoza, perse- 
cuted by every synod of the Seven 
Provinces, denied by father, mother, 
sister, and dying as an outcast pariah, 
when still in the heyday of manhood. 
But Scaliger, who, admirable as may be 
his philological dxpiBeu, cannot claim 
to have advanced humanity, was in- 
vited to the newly-founded University 
of Leyden; he was appointed pro- 
fessor at a handsome salary; no obli- 
gation was required of him in return; 
he was not to lecture unless he gra- 
ciously felt so disposed; his mere pres- 
ence was deemed to shed lustre enough 
upon the great Dutch University. 
Compare the position of poor Pascal in 
France with that of Casaubon, king of 
commentators, adulated by Henry IV., 
perhaps the greatest monarch of 
France, who tried to wheedle and coax 
him into Catholicism, who patted him 
literally on the cheek and metaphori- 
cally on the back; thinking, as the 
King did, that if Casaubon, whom the 
world regarded as the mirror of all 
wisdom, could be gained as a convert, 
Protestantism in France might be ex- 
tinguished much more easily. And 
when Casaubon was weary of France, 
was there not a warm welcome for him 
in England? James I., who could 
never see what he had in Bacon, was 
too delighted to have a Casaubon and 
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to pay him well for the interchange of 
philological gabble. Meanwhile James 
left Shakespeare without recognition, 
so that to-day, there being little known 
about the great poet, Shakespeare bids 
fair to be treated as a myth by latter- 
day historians. Why should we speak 
of Bentley, whose acute scholarship, 
expended in ingenious emendations of 
Horace, won him honor and renown, 
although to-day, as we are told by M. 
Salomon Reinach, out of his hundreds 
of emendations of Horace only halt-a- 
dozen meet with the acceptance of 
scholars? Heyne, the great critic of 
texts, was made an oracle and listened 
to with awe by the whole of Europe, 
was envied by Goethe, who burned to 
become a Heyne II., whereas Lessing 
was left to languish in obscurity on the 
miserable pittance of an eighteenth- 
century librarian. But the Laokoon 
will live for ever, while the hair-split- 
ting textual refinements of Heyne are 
mostly long discredited and forgotten. 
But in the nineteenth century the wor- 
ship of the philologists became even 
more exaggerated. If they did not 
find themselves placed invariably in 
high political positions, like Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, they were, at all events, 
allowed to assume undisputed dictator- 
ship in everything pertaining to anti- 
quity. Without any other recommen- 
dation save a linguistic smattering, 
they were permitted to lay down the 
law even on Roman legislation, and to 
impose their ideas or lack of ideas con- 
cerning ancient art, history and relig- 
ion. How many of those bold philol- 
ogists has the last century seen, who 
have embarked in the nutshell of a 
word and set forth merrily to explore, 
like retrospective Columbuses,_ the 
ocean of the prehistoric past! That 
so many of them have undergone ship- 
wreck is no matter for excessive lamen- 
tation. For a long time the unsolved 
enigmas of hieroglyph and cuneiform 
preserved us from the nightmare of an- 
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cient Oriental philology. The dis- 
covery of that unfortunate Rosetta 
stone, seeing all the philological misery 
that it has entailed, can hardly be 
viewed as an unmitigated blessing to 
mankind. Still more doubtful is our 
gratitude towards Grotefend and other 
ingenious contrivers who have enabled 
us to decipher Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian tablets. Hitherto the ravings 
of philologists had been comparatively 
harmless. They had been compelled to 
limit themselves to the demolition of 
the classics. Out of a missing digam- 
ma they were able, first, to rob Homer 
of his character, to pillory him as an 
impudent plunderer of other men’s 
wits, and finally to prove most conclu- 
sively that, with or without character, 
he never existed at all. But, after all, 
this was a more or less innocuous 
amusement. It was no doubt a pity to 
see the figure-head of Greek and 
Roman history robbed of all credit and 
turned into mere mythical figments of 
the primitive brain. 

But to this we might have been recon- 
ciled. To-day, however, the philologists 
have pushed forward their linguistic 
parallels against far more serious ob- 
jects. They are seeking to batter 
down the foundations of all that we be- 
lieve and hold most in reverence. 
They have disturbed the minds and 
troubled the consciences of thousands 
of people who have been too simple to 
grasp the absolute emptiness of the 
philologists’ methods in history. But as- 
suredly the world lacks a sense of hu- 
mor. How comes it that it does not 
see the incongruity of allowing itself 
to be lectured upon ancient history, 
upon the origin of religions, and upon 
subjects even more sacred, by some 
little German philological pedant in 
some obscure German town? How 
comes it that there is so little inquiry 
into his qualifications? Why, because 
by dint of plodding insistence he has 
succeeded in spelling out some obscure 
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Himiaritic inscription and in fitting it 
with some hypothetical meaning, should 
he be considered a luminous exponent 
of ancient history? On the same 
grounds we might admit any little 
school-teacher of French or German as 
a capable historian of France or Ger- 
many. Here the absurdity strikes one 
at once. Why in the case of ancient 
history should it be less apparent? 
The man who is incapable of appreciat- 
ing contemporary history is not likely 
to make any startling discovery in 
ancient history. Historical events at 
all times have been made by the human 
heart, by human passions, by the clash 
of will upon will, by personality. If 
we are unable to grasp the action of 
these elements to-day, when the pro- 
cess is going on under our very eyes, 
how shall we discover them in their 
obscure lurking-places in inscriptions 
and papyrus, where they are as often 
as not wilfully disguised? For those 
makers of history who have left rec- 
ords have seldom done so with the dis- 
interested motive of informing poster- 
ity of the truth. If we are to interpret 
those records to any account, we must 
first have studied men in the living 
generation, we must know something 
of actual politics and their motives, 
we must have rubbed shoulders with 
many nations, felt their ambitions and 
learned to know their men and women. 
Finally we may light upon some illumi- 
nating analogy which will enable us to 
see clearly into the dim records of the 
past. 

There is certainly no single German 
professor of ancient history who can 
claim to have undergone such a train- 
ing. But, necessary as it is to the ad- 
rancement of truth, a preparation of 
the kind is not essential to his own 
advancement. Life in these dreamy 
University towns has little of the savor 
of reality. The professor is generally 
yet further isolated from reality. His 
training in ancient languages has cast 





his mind in a mould little suited to 
historical investigation. It is quite true 
that in linguistics the phenomena are 
of a slow and natural growth: doubt- 
less, syntactical contrivances such as 
the ablative absolute have been pro- 
duced by gradual evolution. No man 
has created a construction like this de 
toutes pieces. But in history it is far 
otherwise. We cannot there apply 
methods of philology. Yet this is what 
has been done, and what characterizes 
almost every work on ancient history 
for the last seventy years. 

The results have been disastrous. 
The philologist who in all his days has 
never seen a personality, cannot bring 
himself to believe that institutions like 
the Spartan state are of the making of 
a single man. Thus Lycurgus has been 
dissolved into a myth. Theseus and 
Romulus have survived through more 
than five-and-twenty centuries only to 
be ruthlessly murdered by a pack of 
philologists. And now, not satisfied 
with these crimes, they are moving for- 
ward to attack yet greater and more 
sacred personalities, those of Moses 
and even of Jesus Himself. We cannot 
well be angry with the perpetrators of 
these deeds. They have used what 
means they had ready to hand. They 
have availed themselves of a weakness 
common to all mankind. They’ have 
made up for their ignorance and insuffi- 
ciency by incantations of high-sounding 
names. Some of the latest samples of 
philological jugglery with which the 
public has been duped are too amusing 
to be omitted. If only read from the 
humorous standpoint, it is doubtful 
whether any book could afford a mer- 
rier half-hour than one of the latest 
achievements of Professor Hugo Winck- 
ler—two volumes in which he finally 
dissolves into myth the small portion of 
Jewish history which had been merci- 
fully left to us. Listen awhile, and you 
shall hear how Jewish tradition is a 
mere flimsy plagiarism of Babylonian 
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myths. Among the general massacre 
of Biblical personalities we can only 
. mention a few of the victims. What 
person has hitherto been more histori- 
eal than Joseph? But to Professor 
Winckler he is an obvious astral myth, 
for in the 48rd chapter of Genesis, 
verse 5, does he not come at noon? 
And is not this clear enough proof that 
he is a mere personification of the sun? 
Besides, if we are disposed to doubt, 
we must recollect that Joseph dreamed 
that the sun, moon and eleven stars 
bowed down to him; and who should 
they bow to save the sun? Joshua, too, 
is the sun. For he is the son of Nan, 
and does not Nan, being inter, reted, 
mean fish? and does not the sun at the 
spring equinox issue from the constel- 
lation of Pisces? What could be more 
conclusive? Besides, does it not amply 
explain why Joshua’s companion is 
Caleb? Now Caleb is Kaleb, and 
Kaleb is Kelb, and Kelb is a dog. So 
of course Caleb is clearly put for the 
dog-star Sirius. 

This is indeed philology run mad. 
Rut so seriously is it taken in scientific 
circles that Jensen, another Assyriol- 
ogist of highest repute, thought it 
necessary to raise his mighty voice in 
the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
and to thunder confutation against the 
Wincklerian utterances. But in the 
midst of his thunder Jensen suddenly 
realizes the hideous crime he is about 
to perpetrate in demolishing Winckler. 
He evidently grasps that he is telling 
tales out of school, and with due con- 
trition sets about giving us even more 
startling hypotheses. He discovers 
that Biblical history is a mere perver- 
sion of Chaldaean legends, just as was 
the Odyssey of Homer. He finds the 
story of the two Chaldaean Dioscures, 
Gilgamish and Ebani, running through 
the whole thing. Gilgamish is of 
course hidden under various names. 
He is in turn Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Simeon, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, and 
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evidence is adduced in 
not Gilgamish slay the 
heavenly bull? So did Moses destroy 
the Golden Calf. Israel was vexed in 
the desert by scorpions, but so was 
Gilgamish. As for the trek of Israel 
into the Promised Land, all stuff and 
nonsense. That is merely the land of 
the blessed which Gilgamish went to 
visit, and which Homer filched to put 
it in the Odyssey as the island of the 
Phaeacians. How delightfully simple 
it all becomes! 

Yet the philological of his- 
torians have met with astounding suc- 
cess. The effect they have had on the 
public has been enormous. They have 
had in their favor all the paraphernalia 
of erudition, eminently imposing to the 
naive public. The admiration which 
the every-day man has for the knowl- 
edge of languages is a curious psycho- 
logical problem. There is probably no 
talent which secures for its fortunate 
possessors such inordinate prestige. 
The more unknown the language is to 
the hearer the more profound are the 
depths of wisdom for which the 
speaker secures credit. What wonder 
that when the learned historian is able 
to cram his foot-notes with portentous 
vocables gleamed from Assyrian tablets, 
or copied from hieroglyphic steles, that 
his reader casts up his hands in ecstasy 
and marvels at the profundity of the 
man. Herein we have the secret of 
that wondrous success of the astral 
myth, which permits the would-be his- 
torian to drag into his service all the 
ponderous lore of Babylonian and later 
constellations and zodiac; which allows 
him to sit comfortably ensconced in his 
professional chair, to. pull down volume 
after volume of long-forgotten wisdom, 
and to demolish national, religious, and 
other historians, without once coming 
into rough contact with the realities of 
life and passion. This method cer- 
tainly offers the most abundant advan- 
tages. By a certain knack of ertdition 
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and with a minimum of thought it is 
possible for the most mediocre genius 
to pile up a volume upon practically 
any given subject. All that one won- 
ders is, where will the process end? 
It is really surprising that any of the 
great personalities of history have been 
left intact. Why have the philologists 
not yet sought to undermine Mahomet? 
Surely it could not be so very difficult 
to prove that he, too, is but another 
alias. of the sun? But his day will 
come, and the day of the historians 
will also come. In a thousand years, 
perhaps far sooner, one will arise who, 
by the most griindlich philological re- 
fining upon the name of Professor 
Winckler, will find that he too is a 
mere masquerader in the dress of the 
sun; that he is an astral myth, a clear 
plagiarism taken from some Babylo- 
nian baked clay record. 

Why has the school of Higher Crit- 
icism hitherto met with no really seri- 
ous opponents? The question is after 
all not so very difficult to answer. The 
works of the higher critics abound in 
erudition, and to refute them by ex- 
posing the nullity of their evidence all 
along the line would entail an amount 
of barren labor which serious thinkers 
scarcely care to undertake. The com- 
plete wrongheadedness of the whole 
method of Higher Criticism cannot fail 
to be manifest to anybody who bases 
his judgments upon the true essence of 
the ‘matter in dispute, and not upon 
mere externals. With this clear knowl- 
edge of the futility of the arguments 
of Higher Criticism, those who have 
been wise enough to see through its 
specious array of evidence remained 
contented with their wisdom. They 


have not thought it worth their while 
to enter upon a laborious point-to-point 
refutation, which, as it would never 
interest the general public, who are in- 
terested only in broad results, would 
inevitably prove ineffectual. 

The fault of the Higher Critics lies 
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in an utter misconception of the matter 
at issue. They imagine, because they 
have been able to trace similarities, or 
even identities, between the purely ex- 
ternal phenomena of Judaism or of 
Christianity and the religious cere- 
monials of ancient Babylonia, that they 
have thereby proved that Christianity 
and Judaism are nothing but cribs of 
what the Babylonians long before pos- 
sessed. Many of the Higher Critics 
upon the strength of such evidence 
have even gone so far as to deny the 
existence of Israelitic history at all. 
Such, in fact, are the precise words 
used by Professor Winckler in a letter 
to the present writer. Many readers 
will remember the violent effect pro- 
duced in the “seventies” of the last 
century by the appearance of “Super- 
natural Religion,” three thick volumes 
which have done more to upset people’s 
consciences than has anything else dur- 
ing the last hundred years. It em- 
bodies precisely the futile methods to 
which we have above referred, and its 
subversive force has been little im- 
paired by such rejoinders as those of 
Sandys and Lightfoot. 

Within the last few weeks matter 
has been published which should finally 
turn the Higher Critics out of the posi- 
tion in which they have been so long 
comfortably entrenched. If we can 
show a people living in a region of the 
world where there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they can ever have come into 
eontact with Babylonianism or even 
with Judaism; if we can demonstrate 
that these people possess precisely the 
same tradition which we have read in 
the Old Testament and which we were 
glad to suppose was Jewish, until 
Professor Delitzsch and his followers 
tried to show it to have been purloined 
from Babylon; if we show all this, 
shall we not have made it clear even 
to the man in the street that there is 
something radically false in the meth- 
ods of argument used by the Higher 
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Critics? For, by the same line of argu- 
ment by which they have led us to 
believe that the whole fabric of 
Judaism is an impudent theft from 
Babylon, we can equally well prove 
that Judaism must have been stolen 
from an obscure tribe of East African 
negroes. 

Such a nation are the Masai, a negro- 
tribe in German East Africa. Our in- 
formation we owe to a German officer 
stationed in German East Africa, 
whose carefully collected evidence it is 
impossible to doubt. Captain Merker 
has spent some eight years in the 
neighborhood of Mt. Kilimanjaro, and 
his leisure time has been devoted to 
the gathering together of most interest- 
ing ethnological data, which he has 
published in an elaborate monograph 
printed with the support of the Ger- 
man Kolonialgesellschaft. 

It is good to hear of the scrupulous 
care with which Captain Merker has 
endeavored to avoid any kind of bias 
in getting together his records. He 
was early conscious of the remarkable 
coincidences between many of the na- 
tive traditions and those which we find 
in Genesis. Such a discovery might 
have thrown a less conscientious and 
circumspect investigator off his guard. 
He might very well have used precipi- 
tate haste in following up his evidence. 
To begin with, it was no easy task to 
win sufficiently the confidence of the 
natives, who seemed to be exceedingly 
reticent about their traditions. It was 
only with infinite trouble that they 
could be brought to talk at all upon the 
subject. But even when Captain Mer- 
ker had sufficiently ingratiated himself 
with them to obtain their confidence, 
he studiously avoided putting any 
questions. He was anxious in no way 
to suggest or bias the answers, and he 
therefore waited patiently until the 
natives came of their own free will to 
him. In taking down their records, he 
observed the same scrupulous precau- 
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tions. He purposely abstained, during 
these investigations, from referring to 
the Old Testament, or from making any 
comparisons which might cause him to 
falsify, even innocently and uncon- 
sciously, his observations. We cannot 
therefore fail to accord the most com- 
plete credence to evidence accumulated 
with such scientific thoroughness and 
in so hyper-conscientious a manner. 

The legendary traditions of the Masai 
are not the common property of the 
whole tribe. It is only a few privileged 
families which possess their secret, and 
among these families the stories are 
handed down from father to son. Like 
all traditions thus preserved, there is 
imminent danger of their dying out. 

Captain Merker in his interesting de- 
scription of Masai religion informs us 
that the people possess no distinct 
priestcraft. They generally pray alone, 
but upon certain rare occasions the 
entire population of a kraal will meet 
together for devotional purposes. Even 
in such cases there is an almost entire 
absence of any description of cere- 
monial, but it is then that the aged 
depositaries of Masai legends will come 
forward and recite the ancient myths 
which they have learned from their 
forefathers. 

The Masai are, however, exceedingly 
loth that their legends should be over- 
heard by any one who is not a member 
of the community. Captain Merker 
tells us that though for more than four 
years he had been thoroughly cognizant 
of the main features of the Masai re- 
ligion, it was not until the fifth year 
of his sojourn in the Kilimanjaro re- 
gion that he became aware of the 
existence of this store of legendary be- 
liefs. To get a comprehensive idea of 
these took him another eighteen months, 
and he encountered constant difficul- 
ties in the reticence of the natives. 

I give a very brief summary of the 
Masai myths, which will, however, 
suffice to convince the reader of the 
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astonishing similarity existing between 
them and our own Biblical tradition. 

In the beginning the earth was a 
waste and barren wilderness in which 
there dwelt a dragon alone. Then God 
came down from heaven, fought with 
the dragon and vanquished it. From the 
dragon’s blood, which was water, the 
barren rocky wilderness was mide 
fertile, and the spot where the strug- 
gle between God and the dragon took 
Paradise. Thereafter 
God created all things—sun, moon, 
stars, plants and beasts, and finally 
two human beings. The man was sent 
down from heaven and called 
Maitumbe, and the woman Naitergorob 
sprang from the bosom of the earth. 
God led them into Paradise where they 
lived an untroubled existence. Of all 
the fruits therein they might eat by 
God’s permission; of one tree alone 
they might not taste: this was the ol 
oilai. Often God came down to see 
them, when he climbed down a ladder 
from heaven. But one day he was 
unable for a long time to find them, 
but finally he discovered them crouch- 
ing among the bushes. On being asked 
the meaning of his conduct Maitumbe 
replied that they were ashamed be- 
cause they had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit. ‘“‘Naitergorob gave me of the 
fruit,” he said, “and persuaded me to 
eat of it, after she had eaten of it her- 
self.”” Naitergorob sought to excuse 
herself by saying: “The three-headed 
serpent came to me and said that by 
tasting the fruit we should become like 
unto thee and almighty.” Then was 
*"Ngai (God) wrath and banished the 
two first human beings from Paradise. 
He sent Rigelen, the Morning Star, to 
drive Man out of Paradise, and to keep 
watch thereover. 

This sample should give a fair idea 
of the astounding similarity to which 
we have referred. We can only briefly 
mention one or two of the more strik- 
ing parallelisms. The Masai have a 


place became 


was 
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story of the first murder which reminds 
us forcibly of the Bible account of Cain 
and Abel. But even more remarkable 
is the Masai legend of the flood, sent 
as a chastisement for human iniquity. 
The Masai have their Noah, the holy 
man who is excepted from the general 
disaster, and so succeeds in carrying on 
the human race. His name is Tum- 
bainot, and he, too, builds him an ark, 
wherein his six sons and two wives 
are saved together with certain chosen 
animals. When the Masai Noah desires 
to find out whether the waters are 
subsiding, he, too, conceives the happy 
notion of sending forth a dove. Four 
rainbows are the sign which tells the 
Masai Noah that the wrath of God has 
passed away. 

The whole story of the decalogue 
finds its place in Masai tradition. It 
might have been translated almost 
literally from the Bible. The circum- 
stances of the Divine Law-giving are 
close akin to the Hebrew version. 
Upon the summit of ol donjo geri the 
thunder peals and the storm rages as 
the voice of God proclaims his law 
from a cloud. Nothing could be more 
like Moses upon Sinai. But hearken to 
the words of the Masai commandments. 
The first is as follows: “There is one 
God alone, who hath sent me unto you. 
Heretofore ye have called him the 
Forgiver (Z’majan), or the Almighty 
(E’magelani), but henceforth ye shall 
eall him ’Ngai. Of him ye shall make 
no image. If ye follow his commands, 
it will be well with you; but if ye obey 
him not, famine and pestilence shall 
chastise you.” Captain Merker gives 
just as striking resemblances between 


the Masai decalogue and the third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth and tenth com- 
mandments, 


It would of course be very natural to 
suppose that these Masai legends were 
due to the half-forgotten teachings of 
some Christian missionary. But Cap- 
tain Merker completely disposes of any 
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possibility of Christian influence. 
There is, to begin with, no trace of New 
Testament doctrine or history. The 
Masai tradition stops short with the 
Divine law-giving. It is, moreover, 
quite certain that no foreign mission- 
aries have at any time carried their 
propaganda into the Masai country. 

That the Masai should at any time 
have come into contact with Babylo- 
nian culture is also quite out of the 
question. The assumption that the 
Masai at any period migrated into 
Africa from Egypt seems quite hypo- 
thetical. We may, at all events, thinks 
Captain Merker, be quite certain that 
the immigration did not take place sub- 
sequently to the fourth millennium 
B.C. Had the Masai passed through 
Egypt later than that date we might 
look to find some written record in 
Egypt itself. Of the traditions which 
the Masai possess we find no trace 
among Egyptian beliefs, so that there 
is no likelihood whatever of their hav- 
ing been brought thence. Even if we 
admit that the Masai came south, but 
before the fourth millennium B.C., we 
must recollect that at this early period 
the Babylonians were still plunged in 
Shamanistic superstitions. 

A full consideration of the authentic 
story of Masai legends and myths, doc- 
trine and dogma, forces us to lay 
down the following alternatives:— 


1. Either the Masai have received 
their legends at the hands of the He- 
brews; or 

2. The Masai have received them 
from the Babylonians; or 

3. They have invented them—that is, 
they have been revealed to them inde- 
pendently; or 

4. Both the Babylonians, Hebrews, 
and the Masai, coming, as they all did, 
from Arabia, had those legends in com- 
mon before the Chaldeans went, from 
Arabia, north-eastward to Babylonia; 
the Hebrews, northward to Palestine; 
and the Masai, southward to what is 
now German East Africa. 
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There is no fifth alternative. For the 
first alternative, the Hebrew origin of 
the Masai legends, there is not a 
shadow of evidence; nor is there any 
for the Babylonian origin of those 
legends—that is, the second alternative. 
The third alternative, a separate revela- 
tion to the Masai nation, is completely 
irrelevant, either for the orthodox, who 
believe in revelation only as regards 
the Hebrews; or for the “higher 
critics,” who do not believe in revela- 
tion at all, whether to the Hebrews or 
to any other nation. 

Remains the fourth alternative, or the 
common origin of the Hebrew, Baby- 
lonian and Masai legends in the legends 
of Arabia. 

There is little doubt that this, the 
fourth alternative, is the right one. 
Arabia, at all times the “store-chamber 
of nations,” was never able to feed her 
untold thousands of hardy, beautiful, 
gifted people. Accordingly, they emi- 
grated in all directions, as they did 
in the times of Mahomet and at other 
times. Thousands of years before 
Christ a stock of religious and other 
legends had grown up amongst them 
about the great riddles of the world. 
This they carried into their new coun- 
tries; and thus the Babylonians, the 
Hebrews, the Masai, and very proba- 
bly many another now unknown tribe 
from Arabia, whether in Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, Beluchistan or India, pre- 
served, and still preserves, the legends 
about Creation, the Deluge, the Deca- 
logue, etc., in their aboriginal form. It 
is just as possible, with purely philo- 
logical arguments, to deduce the Masai 
legends from Hebrew stories as it is to 
deduce Hebrew legends from Babylo- 
nian myths, Or. to put it in a different 
fashion, the same philological argu- 
ments that have served to declare the 
Hebrew legends as mere copies of 
Babylonian myths, may now be em- 
ployed in proving that all the Hebrew 
legends are of Masai origin, or vice- 
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versa. This absolute inability of the 
philological method of “Higher Crit- 


icisc” to decide definitely which is the 
parent and which the child, at once 
condemns it. Already in the question 
as to where was the original seat of 
the “Aryans,” philologians have, in the 
last eighty years, given solutions locat- 
ing that seat from the Pamir, through 
South Russia, to Sweden. Such Cook- 
tours are not permissible in Science. 
If philological arguments are sufficient 
to persuade one set of scholars that 
the original home of the Aryans was 
in Central Asia, while another set of 
philologians is firmly convinced that 
it was in Scandinavia; common sense 
will tell any one who cares to listen to 
it that philology is unable to settle that 
question at all. It is even so with the 
original home of the legends common 
to the Hebrews, Babylonians and Masai 
negroes. If it should be found out that 
the Cosszeans, Elamites, Scythians, or 
any other Central Asiatic tribe had 
legends similar to those of the He- 
brews, then philologians will drop the 
“Babylonian” theory with contempt, 
and deduce all the Old Testament from 
Cosszean, Elamite or Scythian origins. 

This may be very erudite, it is at the 
same time most preposterous. The 
possession of certain legends does not 
prove much. A multitude of nations 
may have had legends similar to those 
of the Hebrews, or to those of the New 
Testament. What no nation other than 
the Hebrews ever had were Moses, 
David, the Prophets, Jesus. These per- 
sonalities, in whom the greatest forces 
of history became focussed and inten- 
sified; these persoralities, that really 
made Hebrew history, if on the basis 
of national tendencies and national op- 
portunities; these personalities are the 
distinctive feature of Hebrew history. 
They stand to the persons of Babylo- 
nian history, or Masai history, as does 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet to the Hamlet 


in the dry chronicle of the Dane Saxo 
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Grammaticus. If Lord Bacon had writ- 
ten a thousand lines in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, he would not have written 
Hamlet. What makes Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet is the immortal and inexhausti- 
ble typical personality of Hamlet him- 
self, which must necessarily be the 
product of one vast poetic imagination, 
and is by no means the arithmetical 
sum of this sentence or that in the 
piece called Hamlet. Even so tbe per- 
sonality of Moses, David, the Prophets, 
or Jesus, is not an arithmetical sum of 
a number of sayings; but the integra- 
tion of forces, national and hyper- 
national. One may prove that this 
saying of Jesus is Buddhistic, and the 
other is taken from the Zendavesta. 
What can never be deduced is the 
transcendental personality of Jesus. 
The marble slabs of the Parthenon 
came from the Pentelicus or other 
mounts; the Parthenon came from the 
Athenians of the Fifth Century B.C. 
Says Poet to Dives: “The land is yours; 
the landscape is mine.”’ 

It is evident that philological reason- 
ing which brings us to results which 
are so little permanent, results which 
are absolutely overturned by the first 
chance discovery, must have something 
fundamentally wrong in it. This fun- 
damental and initial vice, quod tractu 
temporis convalescere nequit, which can 
be cured neither by the moderation and 
soberness of Hommel, who together 
with a few other historians has not 
yet given in to the claims of the “higher 
critics,” nor by a still greater refine- 
ment of philological methods; this 
initial fault has vitiated and will vitiate 
all modern hyper-criticism of ancient 
records. Nor is there any particular 
difficulty in finding out the true nature 
of this fault. It is this: The history 
of the ancient nations must be con- 
structed not on the basis of the philo- 
logical study of their records, but 
mainly on the basis of considerations of 
geography, or, as the present writer 

















has ventured to call it, of geo-politics. 
What made the few tribes, “Semitic” 
or other, in Palestine, Syria and 
Pheenicia, so important a factor in his- 
tory was neither their language nor 
their “race.” The Hebrews and the 
Pheenicians have indeed played in his- 
tory a réle of the first magnitude. So 
have, even in a greater measure, the 
Hellenes. All the three were—and this 
is the capital point—border-nations 
proper. They lived on the great line of 
friction between the powerful and civil- 
ized inland empires of Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Egypt, the Hittites, the Phrygians, 
the Lydians, ete. All these inland em- 
pires necessarily, and as a matter of 
history, gravitated towards the “Great 
Sea,” or the Mediterranean; all the peo- 
ples on the “line” between the Mediter- 
ranean and the territories of the con- 
flicting Empires were then necessarily 
exposed to the maximum of friction, 
danger and deeply-agitated activity. 
Those nations were called the Hellenes, 
the Pheenicians, the Hebrews, the 
Edomites, ete. Being in imminent dan- 
ger of absorption at the hands of the 
Empires, those nations could not but 
see, and did see, that they could protect 
themselves with success only by having 
recourse either to the immense leverage 
of sea-power, which the Empires did 
not possess; or by energizing them- 
selves both intellectually and politically 
to a degree much more intense than 
the Empires had ever done. Accord- 
ingly some of them were forced to lay 
extraordinary premiums on higher in- 
tellect and spiritual growth, by means 
of which they resisted the more mas- 
sive onslaught of the intellectually in- 
ferior Empires. What the sea was to 
the Hellenes and the Pheenicians, the 
desert was to the Hebrews: both sets 
of border-nations were aided by Nature 
in their Titanic struggle against fear- 
ful odds. What Monotheism was to 
the Hebrews, greater political, artistic 
and philosophic achievements were to 
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the Hellenes and the Pheenicians. The 
real leaven of ancient History is repre- 
sented, not by the huge Empires of 
Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, etc.; but by 
the small border-nations called the He- 
brews, Phoenicians, and Hellenes. 
These small, but ever-memorable, peo- 
ple did, by higher intellect, on the west- 
ern coast of Asia, what in our times 
the Japanese, another border-nation, 
have done on the eastern shores of 
Asia, thanks to a deliberate European- 
ization of their intellect. Nearly suf- 
focated by two huge Empires, Russia 
and China, and not less jeopardized by 
several more European great Powers, 
the Japanese have, by conscious self- 
education and Europeanization, suc- 
ceeded in securing, at any rate, their 
existence as a great Power, and per- 
haps more. Whoever the Greeks orig- 
inally may have been, whether “Celtic,” 
or “Aryan,” “Pelasgic,” or “Hittite,” 
they were unable to do anything re- 
markable before they arrived at an his- 
torical where geo-political cir- 
cumstances compelled them to mature 
indefinitely their mental and physical 
endowment. To search laboriously into 
the problem of the “race” of the Hel- 
lenes is infinitely less important than 
to point out and to investigate the 
working of those geo-political circum- 
stances in the second millennium B.C. 
Higher Criticism stands therefore con- 
demned from the outset. It is based 
on purely philological considerations 
in a matter that is almost exclusively 
founded on considerations geo-political. 
Several more “Masai’’-peoples may yet 
be discovered, with several more strik- 
ing similarities to the myths, legends, 
dogmas of the Hebrews. But what can 
never be discovered are other cases of 
the peculiar geo-political circumstances 
of the second millennium B.C. in West- 
Asia. Nor can it be discovered 
that a series of leading Personalities, 
such as the border-nations in Western 
Asia, and they alone, then needed, were 


locus, 


ern 
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found in Central Africa, or can be dis- 
pensed with in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and the Hellenic Islands. That gigan- 
tic intellectual struggles, such as those 
border-nations were forced to under- 
take or else perish, cannot be conducted 
without Personalities of the first order, 
only a mere text-critic can doubt. One 
may deny the existence of the Jews; 
but once their existence is conceded 
The Contemporary Review. 


Life’s Little Difficulties. 


one cannot deny the existence of Moses. 
One may deny the existence of the 
Carthusians; but once their existence, 
i.e., their secular spiritual struggle with 
all the forces of life is admitted, one 
cannot possibly deny the historic exist- 
ence of St. Bruno. One may minimize, 
or doubt the Reformation; but certainly 
not Luther. “Higher Criticism” has 
arrived at its final term: bankruptcy. 
Emil Reich. 


LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


THE P.G. 
I. Church of England, perfect drainage, 
Mrs. Macnay to her Sister-in-law. a cook who understands vegetables, 


(Extract.) 

When George’s affairs are settled I 
shall have, Mr. Graham thinks, about 
£80 a year; and Messrs. Kershaw are 
to give me £75 for finishing George's 
little history book, and the column I 
contribute to the Planet brings in a 
guinea a week. I may also get a little 
more work. Anyway by the time 
Tom’s school is paid for I shall not 
have much left. I am therefore going 
to take Mr. Graham’s advice, much as 
I dislike it, and advertise for a paying 
guest to take the two unoccupied 
rooms. Mrs. Vincent and I (she comes 
in a good deal and is very bright) had 
some fun last night drawing up adver- 
tisements; but in the end I sent to the 
Morning Post something quite staid and 
commonplace. 


a 
Miss Bayley to A. M. 
Miss Bayley would be glad to have 
further particulars as to A. M.’s ad- 


vertisement for a paying guest in the 
(Morning Post. Miss Bayley is looking 


out for a congenial home, and would 
be prepared to pay what is asked, but 
certain 


conditions are imperative. 





and a south aspect. 


III. 


Mrs. Macnay to Miss Bayley. 


Mrs. Macnay presents her compli- 
ments to Miss Bayley and hastens to 
set her doubts at rest. The rooms 
which would be at Miss Bayley’s dis- 
posal have an aspect unquestionably 
south, the cook understands vegetables 
thoroughly, the drainage is good, and 
although Mrs. Macnay does not her- 
self attend the church the house is free 
from all taint of dissent. 


IV. 
Miss Bayley to Mrs. Macnay. 


Miss Bayley thanks Mrs. Macnay for 
her letter, and is proposing to come on 
Monday to see the house, provided the 
following eight questions can be satis- 
factorily answered: 

(1) Are there any children? (2) Does 
any one practise the pianoforte? (3) 
Are chickens kept by any near neigh- 
bor? (4) Is there a good young doctor 
available? (5) Is the Vicar high or 
low? (6) Could a pony-trap be ob- 
tained easily? (7) Do you object to a 
dog, a very quiet gentle Pomeranian? 
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(8) Is there any intellectual activity in 
the vicinity—a Dante Society for ex- 
alnple? 

A 


to Miss Bayley. F 


Mrs. Macnay 


Mrs. Macnay presents her compli- 
ments to Miss Bayley, and begs to 
reply to her questions in order. 

1. One little girl, aged 7, is the only 
child, except in the holidays, when a 
boy aged 13 will return. 

2. There is no piano. 
3. And no chickens. 

4. The doctor is 43. 

5. Low Church. 

6. Several pony-traps. 

7. Do not mind dog. 

8. No Dante Society. 
meeting every first Monday 
month. 

Mrs. Macnay will be pleased to show 
Miss Bayley the house on Monday. 
5 
Mrs. Macnay to her Sister-in-law. 
(Extract.) 

The only reply that agreed to the 
terms was from a Miss Bayley, but 
her questions were so fussy that I an- 
swered her in a way which Mrs. Vin- 
cent and I felt sure would end the 
matter. We decided she could not go 
on with it, but the next post only 
brought a longer list of questions, eight 
in all, tabulated like an examination 
paper. So we have answered these this 
evening, also like an examination 
paper, and now feel really free of the 

inquisition and ready to try again. 


VII. 


A mothers’ 
in the 


Miss Bayley to a Friend. 
(Extract.) 


I went down to see the house on 
Monday and liked it extremely. Mrs. 
Macnay seems to be the widow of a 
literary man, and will, I think, do all 
I want. Her terms are absurdly low, 
and the neighborhood seems. very 
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charming. I consider myself most for- 
tunate... 
VIII. 
Mrs. Macnay to her Sister-in-law. 
(Extract.) 


In spite of my letters Miss Bayley 
came as arranged, with the harmless 
dog, and the first thing that happened 
was that it bit the knife-and-boot boy 
in the leg. Miss Bayley was very sor- 
ry, but explained that it was the green 
baize apron that did it—Prinny (that 
is the dog’s name) once having been 
ill-treated by a furniture man. She 
stayed an hour and looked at every- 
thing, and I must say that I dislike her 
immensely, but her ready acquiescence 
in the matter of terms makes it almost 
impossible not to take her. I wish now 
that I had asked more, as Mrs. Vincent 
wanted me to. One is always so wise 
afterwards. It is agreed that she 
comes next month. 


IX, 
Miss Bayley to Mrs. Macnay. 


Dear Mrs. Macnay,—I have decided 
to share your house on the terms we 
have arranged, but I must ask you first 
to make two or three slight changes. 
I was conscious on the landing by my 
room of a discoloration in the wall 
which could not, I think, be due to any- 
thing but damp. I have such a horror 
of sciatica that I feel compelled to make 
a point of having some damp course 
applied before I take up my residence 
with you. Another matter is the knife- 
and-boot boy who so unfortunately 
placed himself in Prinny’s way. * am 
conscious that I am asking a great and 
perhaps unreasonable favor, but I do 
so trust you may see your way to get- 
ting another boy in the place of this 
one, or I am convinced that Prinny 
may suffer. If convenient to you I 
shall move in on Monday, the 2nd of 
next month. Yours truly, 

Adelaide Bayley. 
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X. 
Mrs. to Miss Bayley. 
Dear Miss Bayley,—I very much re- 
gret to have to trouble you, but I 
have been reminded by my lawyer that 
it would be very irregular if I did 
not go through the formality of asking 
you for references. Will you kindly let 
me have one or two? I am, 
Yours truly, 
Annie Macnay. 


Macnay 


[Several dull and rather acid letters 
occur at this point.] 
XI. 
Miss Bayley to Mrs. Macnay. 

Dear Mrs. Macnay,—I am at present 
living in a small flat at Kensington, 
and previously to that I was travel- 
ling. So I have not very much expe- 
rience as a paying guest. But I was 
with a Mrs. Crewd at 5, Wilmington 
Terrace, Eastbourne, for a few weeks, 
and she would perhaps answer your 
purpose, although I must warn you that 
her nature is, as I found out only too 
soon, thoroughly cantankerous, and her 
pen may easily be poisoned against 
myself. I am, Yours truly, 

Adelaide Bayley. 
XII. 
Miss Bayley to Mrs. Crewd. 
Dear Mrs. Crewd,—It has often trou- 
Punch, 


THE 


In England they look upon India as 
the birthplace and home of Romance; 
they talk of the glamour of the gor- 
geous East, and, wrapped in the cloudy 
atmosphere of the North, fondly pic- 
ture to themselves an Orient of sun- 
shine and mystery, where nothing is 
what it seems, and in everything lies 
more than meets the eye. But they 
are wrong, hopelessly wrong. The 





The Punkah- Wallah. 


bled me to think that we have so com- 
pletely lost sight of each other since I 
had to give up my pleasant rooms in 
your house. I write now because I 
have just received from a friend in 
Hong-Kong a case of tea, and remem- 
bering how fond you were of China tea 
I am sending you a parcel of it in 
memory of old times. 
Yours sincerely, 
Adelaide Bayley. 


XIII. 
Mrs. Crewd to Mrs. Macnay. 


Mrs. Crewd presents her compliments 
to Mrs. Macnay and begs to inform her 
that it is some time since Miss Bayley 
shared her house, and she cannot re- 
member very clearly what happened; 
but Miss Bayley was always prompt 
with her share of the expenses. 


XIV. 
Mrs. Macnay to her Sister-in-law. 
(Extract.) 


I am horribly afraid that Miss Bayley 
has got to come. Mrs. Vincent (who 
mimics her to perfection) is for break- 
ing off negotiations, even now, at this 
last minute, but I don’t see how to do 
it, and the money is, after all, very 
important. 


PUNKAH-WALLAH. 


East is the home of Truth unveiled 
and unashamed. She sits in the mar- 
ket-place in the full glare of noon, and 
men pass her without even a sidelong 
glint of the eye; and Destiny writes 
for every man his doom daily in league- 
long letters across the morning sky. 
He cannot choose but read. Consider 
yonder potter trudging wearily along 
the high road that runs in front of this 

















apology for a barn, called a bungalow. 
I observe him from the varandah. His 
wife, child on hip, and household gods 
in a well poised basket, jingles along 
meekly in his wake. The man is a 
potter; his personality is summed and 
exhausted in so many words. His fore- 
fathers must have made pots for untold 
generations back, and his sons will 
pound the clay so long as his seed en- 
dureth upon earth. He is a potter 
from and to all time. I know he is a 
potter for the same reason that the Si- 
cilian poet’s friends on their country 
walk recognized the tuneful Lycidas to 
be a goatherd, namely, because he 
looked exceedingly like a goatherd. It 
is even thus that I recognize that pot- 
ter. He cannot possibly be a prince in 
disguise, or a Dalai Lama flying from 
the wrath to come, or anything other 
than that which he seems at first sight. 

There is no romance in the East, no 
concealment, no mystery. So I mused 
but a short month ago for the hun- 
dredth time. I know better now. 

The day had died in a typical hot 
weather sunset smouldering in the 
West. I lay in a long chair, and 
thought of daffodils and soft meadow 
flowers, cloudy April mornings, and the 
white may lying in drifts over the 
green plain betwen Islip and Iffley. 
Flying foxes, singly and in dark com- 
panies, floated like lost souls out of the 
flaming sky, and, wheeling, settled to 
feed among the fruit trees of my com- 
pound. 

The air was breathless. But no,—a 
dust-devil on the white road was mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to be born. At 
first, one saw only a tiny focus of 
whirling dust, a gyration as it were, 
immaterial, and absolute, a spinning 
zephyr, now failing, now waxing again; 
then, more sand and a lazy leaf or 
two were snatched into service; and 
lo, the thing had form and had begun 
to dance. To and fro it swayed and 
pirouetted and gained in power and 
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stature from moment to moment, no 
devil as yet, but rather a lissome slave 
dancing at the bidding of her master. 
She swept off the road through a gap 
in the dusty mangoes; her feet touched 
the open country and the sand of the 
bare desert, and in a twinkling she be- 
came a roaring fiend, her head in the 
clouds and her feet tearing the panting 
earth. A hapless young azalea tree 
is touched, stripped naked, and 
wrecked. Then the invisible lord of 
sandstorms and Djinns gave the order 
and the dance suddenly ceased. Leaves 
and twigs dropped dead from where 
they had whirled in the high heaven, 
and silence fell once more, the silence 
of the Indian hot months. 

The man that pulled the punkah from 
behind my chair was evidently fast 
asleep. The uneven tugs at the cord 
told as much. Something held me back 
from waking him for sleep was in the 
drowsy air. There was a shuffle in the 
dust outside and the sound of tired 
feet slipping from travel-worn shoes 
that clung to the sole and dropped 
tardily. Then I became aware of a 
female figure advancing softly across 
the front of the house. A pair of eagle 
eyes, felt rather than seen, probed the 
gloom of the verandah until they rested 
on the limp Englishman in the long 
chair. The owner of the eyes paused 
as if in hesitation, craned a skinny 
neck this way and that, finally, stepped 
forward with a salutation and sat 
down on the stone plinth at my feet. 

We looked at one another. A striped 
squirrel slid down the verandah pillar, 
against which the seated woman 
leaned, and progressed in jerks towards 
the latest fallen crimson blossom of the 
Gold Mohur tree at my gate. The 
treasure seized, one heard the sound of 
nibbling across the dusk. Calmly my 
visitor stared at me, and leisurely after 
the fashion of the Bast I contemplated 
her. She wore a short green jacket 
and an accordion-pleated skirt of dull 
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red: she might be any age between 
thirty and fifty; but of one thing there 
could be no doubt: she came from 
Rajputana. The proud set of the 
head, the swinging gait, the action of 
the hips in welking, all proclaim the 
Rajput and are foreign to our doughy 
beauties of the South. As for her face, 
breeding and character marked every 
feature. She must have been very 
handsome in her youth, but somehow 
the contemplation of her present ex- 
pression made one pity her husband. 

The punkah ceased to oscillate, and 
snores, furtive at first but rising to a 
shameless pitch of resonance, came 
from behind my chair. The syrupy 
air, warm and thick with odors, seemed 
to pour into the verandah with deliber- 
ate intent to stifle. Then the woman 
spoke, and at the sound of her voice 
the snores died in a choke and the 
punkah began to move with the energy 
of repentance. 

“Presence,” she said, “I am a poor 
old woman, whose home is far from 
here, for as you may see from my 
dress [here she spread out the pleats 
of her faded skirt], I do not belong to 
this country but to another country.” 
She paused and I felt the gimlet eyes 
watching for the effect her words might 
produce. 

“T see,” said I, “I am not blind nor 
am I an idiot. But how is it that a 
lady of noble family and one so highly 
educated [she had spoken in the purest 
Persian-Urdu] is tramping the world 
like a beggar, without attendants and 
having abandoned all modesty. This 
is matter for wonder.” 

She laughed, showing magnificent 
teeth in the shadow. “That,” she said, 
“is my affair, oh, my son!” 

The downright brutality of this an- 
swer was disconcerting. I had used 
towards her the honorific form of ad- 
dress. She had replied in the mode of 


speech suitable, according to the gram- 
mars, to intercourse between parents 
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and children, masters and servants, and 
jailors or judges and criminals. Eng- 
lishmen in the East are not accustomed 
to this mood. Also I myself am a 
judge. 

The cultured voice continued, with 
a sudden and insulting return to the 
language of courts and ceremony. 
“Lofty Portico of Justice, let it not be 
thought that this female slave is come 
on an idle errand, to thrust a written 
petition before the eyes of the Pres- 
ence or weary him with chit-chat in the 
twilight. I come to tell a story, ay, 
and bringing news.” 

The little demon of quotation prompt- 
ed me. 


O nightingale! bring me tidings of the 
Spring, 


I sang. She took me up with alacrity 
and completed the couplet, mouthing 
the Persian vowels with a confidence 
that only a sound classical education 
could have afforded. 


But as for evil news, let the Owl bear 
it away. 


It was true then that Purda-nishin 
ladies lightened the long Zenana days 
with study of Hafiz the graceful and 
Sa’adi the almost divine. 

“IT rejoice,” she said, “in that my 
happy star has led me to the abode of 
the Presence, who is evidently a youth 
of superior attainments, a very Joseph, 
not one to drive the widow from his 
gates, but rather such a one as, having 
heard her tale patiently, will dismiss 
her with a gift. Listen, then, to the 
story of an ungrateful son of mine.” 

“Lady,” said I, “ungrateful sons are 
many and all alike. What have I to 
do with your son?” 

“Even this,” answered she readily. 
“The Presence had a mother and doubt- 
less at times forgets her. Then would 
my son be, as it were, kin to the Pres- 
ence, since the wise have well said, 
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—Kind fly with kind 
Pigeon with pigeon, hawk with hawk. 


Who knows but that even now the 
halls of the Presence shelter my son?” 

It was too hot to argue, too hot even 
to call for an iced drink, in short, it 
remained only to close one’s eyes and 
submit. It occurred to me that the 
punkah-man was pulling steadily and 
with more than usual regularity and 
finish. 

“Know, then, that we people come of 
a respectable Rajput clan, and that a 
nephew of mine is Police Inspector 
in the service of the Sircar. As for 
me, I am a widow; three villages I 
own in fee simple, and I have an 
only son. The Presence is ignorant of 
marriage customs among us Rajputs, 
but he will understand that the boys 
of my family marry with none but the 
girls of a certain other family, for such 
is the rule among us, Now of that 
other family remains but one girl, and 
my son is the last marriageable male 
of my clan. It is, therefore ordained 
by the gods, and very necessary, that 
these two should marry, otherwise, our 
line will be as extinct as the Phcenix.” 

She settled her back against the 
verandah pillar and an eaves-dropping 
squirrel fled in sudden panic among 
the rotten rafters. I grunted assent to 


her views. 

“Destiny,” she continued, “had 
marked my son for advancement. He 
was a diamond among sons. He went 


to the Mission-i-School, and the Padre 
Sahib commended his virtue and indus- 
try. For his maps painted in vermilion 
and indigo he won a reward. The 
science of numbers he knew to perfec- 
tion, so that he would often confound 
his teachers by his questions as well 
as by his answers. As to his beauty—” 


Over his head, by reason of his intelli- 
gence 
The star of pre-eminence was shining. 


I had been trapped into a second quota- 
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tion. The old woman snapped her 
fingers as mothers do when the foolish 
or malicious praise their children in 
their presence. 

“So the time came when he must 
marry the only daughter of the other 
branch of the Rajputs. Now it seems 
to me that the Padre Sahib in the Mis- 
sion-i-School had induced a devil to 
enter into my son, then a stripling of 
fifteen but well grown, for when the 
week of weddings came round, my son 
fled to the jungles and refused to come 
home. Then there was contention be- 
tween him and his family for many 
a month, and though we put drugs into 
his food, that, having stupified him, 
we might marry him willy-nilly, yet 
he would vomit these up again and 
then rage like a must elephant. He 
said ‘I am a grown man and will marry 
whom I please.’ ” 

“Oh abominable!” I groaned. The 
conduct of this unruly son was really 
most unconscionable. 

“Yet in those days he lingered about 
the village, the companion of outcasts, 
it is true, but still under my eye, and 
I hoped, for we mothers are a sanguine 
race. But not long ago he disappeared, 
and the manner of his going I will now 
relate to the Presence. 

“There lived in a neighboring village 
a Thakur, addicted beyond measure 
to hunting. Many deer and swine had 
this Thakur killed, and bears also and 
leopards not a few, but the desire of 
his heart was to slay a tiger, for he 
would often boast of an evening, sitting 
among the lads upon the village assem- 
bly-place, that if God sent a tiger 
across his path, he would surely bring 
the skin home, and feast all the village 
from sweeper to Brahmin without 
favor. One day this windbag saw my 
son in the fields and would sharpen his 
wit upon him, being aware, as was the 
whole country side, of the youth’s dis- 
inclination to marry. ‘Oh, such and 
such a one,’ he shouted,—I cannot, in 
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the holy ear of the Presence, repeat his 
words. My son heard, but made no 
reply. Ingrate though he be, even in 
his madness he was never a fool. Not 
long after the Thakur Sahib made great 
feasting over the betrothal of his 
daughter to a neighboring Thakur. A 
hundred Brahmins he fed within his 
house, and men of other castes feasted 
in scores, caste by caste, sitting in rows 
along the verandahs and in the court- 
yards, and extolling the liberality of 
the Thakur Sahib. Then my son took 
a calf of the sacred village kine and 
painted it in turmeric and black and 
scarlet to resemble a tiger. Observe 
Presence! his science of painting maps 
in the school had turned his heart to 
mischief and sacrilege. In the dark of 
the night after the third day of the 
feasting, he tied the colored calf to a 
tree upon the village boundary. Then, 
when all were merry within, he sent 
a worthless man to rouse the Thakur 
crying out: ‘A tiger has come; oh mas- 
ter, save us and our cattle!’ My son 
had previously gone round the village 
byres scaring the cattle by howling 
like a wolf, until they lowed and broke 
loose in terror. The Thakur Sahib 
ealled for his gun and, attended by 
a great concourse, went forth to slay 
the tiger. He saw the painted cali, 
and the feet of his intelligence were 
caught in the snare, so that he slew 
the sacred animal, firing not once nor 
twice, but until all his ammunition was 
spent. Then when the Brahmins, his 
guests, saw that he was polluted, they 
went away from his presence silently 
and would feast no more with him, and 
the low-caste men laughed immod- 
erately at him, and the father of the 
bridegroom took his son home. So the 
Thakur Sahib’s face was blackened; 
and being outcasted he prayed the holy 
men to hasten to fix the fine that would 
make him clean again. To make a long 
story short, he paid them seven hun- 
dred rupees so that the latter feasting 
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was even greater than the former. But 
it was an angry host that paid the 
score, and he swore, holding the tail 
of the sacred cow, that, if he caught 
my son, he would have him flayed 
alive, law or no law. And since that. 
day no one has looked on the face of 
my son,—an arrant rogue, an unlucky 
accursed child, a limb of the evil 
one.” 

The storm of her indignation swept 
me along. “A hard-baked, twice-cooked 
knave,” I echoed; “a shameless son of 
shame, one better dead than alive, 
without hope of emendation, a 
consorter with vagabonds, wholly 
damned.” 

When we two had finished abusing 
her son, a silence fell between us. 
Then the old lady rose upon her feet, 
a commanding figure in the gloom. 
“Sahib,” said she, “were I to find my 
son to-night, what punishment, think 
you, would his villany merit?” 

I thought until my head began to 
swim. It was hard to fit this crime 
to the Procrustean bed of the Indian 
Penal Code. “He must go home with 
his mother,” I answered lamely. 

At that instant the punkah came to 
an abrupt full stop; the punkah man 
sprang to his feet and seizing my 
knees, crouched, an abject figure be- 
tween the projecting arms of the long 
chair. He lifted up his face to mine, 
and even in the dim light I could see 
his features working pitifully. Then in 
a high-pitched croak the words burst 
from his throat and—was I dreaming? 
—he spoke in English. “Sir,” he said, 
“Honor! Lord! let me stay. ‘To err is 
human to forgive divine,’ Poet Pope,— 
Mission School,—study English three 
years,—all forgot,—all forgot!” 

The croak ended in a queer sort of 
sob, but now the man was pouring out 
a torrent of supplication in the vernacu- 
lar. Let the old woman his mother be 
sent away: he would stay and serve me 
faithfully as clerk, orderly, anything, 


























all his life; but go back with her he 
would not. Exhausted by his ve- 
hemence he stood up and threw a de- 
spairing glance around. The lamps 
were lit in the dining-room behind us 
and all the doors open. A semicircle 
of servants cut off retreat through the 
bungalow. Silently they had mustered, 
and in silence they stood from dog- 
boy to butler in a serried line across 
both doorways, to see the game at bay, 
doubtless. There was no hope in that 
quarter. In front, the old woman stood 
in a. patch of lamp-light, her eyes 
ablaze and her face quivering with the 
excitement of victory. You may see 
such a look on a Persian hound when 
for a brief moment he faces the breath- 
less jackal before leaping in to make 
an end of the hunted creature. 

A bullock-cart with jangling bells was 
approaching along the high road. In 
and out through the dusty mangoes the 
white loose-limbed bullocks came on at 
a swinging trot, and were brought to 
a halt opposite the gate of the com- 
pound, It was very dark, but there 
was light enough to mark the high 
shoulders and stag-like heads of the 
thorough-bred Gujerati cattle under the 
yoke, as they tossed their milky necks 
till the copper bells filled the evening 
with noise. 

The strategy of the old lady filled me 
with admiration. A Napoleon in an ac- 
cordian-pleated skirt, she had planned 
out her campaign even down to the de- 
tails of transport, and forced events to 
move in strict conformity with a pre- 
arranged programme. “Come, my son,” 
she said, “it is the will of the Pres- 
ence.” But the youth stirred not a 
limb in response, 

Perhaps, thought I, a little bluster 
may move him, so I descanted in angry 
tones on the preposterous idea of re- 
maining a bachelor, on the impiety of 
deferring the begetting of a son (who 
alone can save a Hindu’s soul from 
hell), and on the advantages of mar- 
ried life. But the youth, without turn- 
ing his head, merely asked, why, all 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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this being so, the Presence himself 
had not taken a wife. 

“My son,” said the old lady, “thine 
own trotting bullocks wait for thee, 
even Ganesh and Shiva, thy darlings.” 
He turned a yearning gaze at the 
beautiful creatures glimmering at the 
compound gate. “But,” he argued, “if 
I go home the Thakur Sahib will either 
have me slain or ruin me in a court of 
law. I cannot go.” 

His mother laughed loudly. “Not so, 
my diamond, Thine own cousin is now 
Inspector at the Police Thana. Blood 
holds by blood, and what can the cow- 
killing Thakur do? Besides, it is 
known to me that he keeps four guns 
while his licence is only endorsed for 
two, and for this there is a heavy fine 
before the Judge Sahib. Will the 
Thakur risk losing guns, licence, 
rupees, and honor all at once? Come; 
I myself have packed thy bundle while 
thou wert pulling the fan for the Pres- 
ence ere the sound of thy mother’s 
voice roused thee from sleep.” 

The truant son heaved a deep sigh. 
He stepped off the verandah and 
stooped at his mother’s feet until his 
forehead touched the dust. “I am 
coming,” he said. 

An attendant (it was not one of my 
household) appeared with a bundle in 
his hand. Mother, son, and servant 
moved silently away to the gate, and 
ascended the ponderous family cart. 
The driver gave the hollow click of the 
tongue that all bullocks know, and 
soon the sound of bells had died away 
in the darkness. 

“Karim,” said I to my bearer at 
dinner, “who is this new punkah- 
wallah behind my chair?” Karim an- 
swered that it was a poor relation of 
the dog-boy’s who had hitherto held 
the (honorary) post of scullion in the 
Presence’s kitchen. 

“Are you sure you are speaking the 
truth?” I said. 

With some surprise he affirmed that 
the case was as he had related; but I 
have my doubts. 











THE “CLOUDS” 
In a few days the “Clouds” of 
Aristophanes will be played at Oxford 
—the first public performance of this 
play, it is said, before a modern au- 
dience. The announcement sends us to 
our shelves to look up again our old 
friend Socrates, suspended in his 
clothes-basket, “treading the air,” as 
he explains, and feeding his contempt 
for the gods on a more familiar con- 
templation of heavenly things. That is 
probably the picture which is most 
vividly recalled by any reader of the 
play, though it is a mere incident and 
one of no considerable duration. It 
will probably be the same even when 
we have seen the play acted, as it is by 
far the most grotesque touch in the 
piece. But before we have read more 
than a few lines, the rest comes back 
to us. Here is that hoary old sinner 
Strepsiades, an Athenian country 
squire, who has somehow been pushed 
into marrying into the great house of 
the Alemzeonidee, and so has seen his 
son Pheidippides pampered into a fast 
young blood who is always getting him 
into debt. One might feel some sym- 
pathy for the old man if it were not 
that stupidity is the only restraint upon 
his knavery. He is bent upon finding 
“a new way to pay old debts,” or 
rather not to pay them at all, and he 
tries to induce his son to become a 
pupil in this newfangled school of Soph- 
istry, which stands conveniently next 
door to his town-house, because he 
understands that Socrates professes to 
teach his pupils to make “the worse ap- 
pear the better reason.” Pheidippides 
is “blowed if he will’: he is not going 
to give up horse-racing to become a 
“pale student” and the laughing-stock 
of his horsey “pals.” So the old man 
trots round to the Thinking-School 
himself, and, after being fooled by the 
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pupil who opens the door with some of 
the sheer nonsense which Aristophanes 
evidently enjoyed as much as we may 
imagine his “gallery” would, he is ad- 
mitted to the afore-mentioned spectacle 
of Socrates in the familiar situation of 
the deus ex machina. Socrates shortly 
descends and initiates the neophyte in 
the new religion—natural religion, it 
may be called, for the deities of this 
theogony are Air and Ether and Chaos 
and the Clouds themselves—who ac- 
cordingly make their appearance. 

The entry of the Cloud-chorus is the 
opportunity for Aristophanes to swing 
off into the anapzests, trochaics, and 
choric metres, which he loves, and in 
which he moves with a marvellous 
rollicking abandon. It is also his first 
great opportunity for real poetry. In 
the “Acharnians” and the “Knights” 
he had given glimpses of it; and more 
than glimpses of his appreciation of 
it, in the ease and vividness of his 
constant parody of poetic diction. But 
in the chorus of Clouds we get a real 
foretaste of the supreme triumph of 
the “Birds,” the poet’s fancy and elo- 
quence let loose and playing at ease in 
the midst of the mockery and roaring 
farce of the comic spirit. Translation 
can never give the glancing radiance of 
Greek lyrics; we have not the pellucid 
metres, the myriad-rippling laughter of 
the short syllables: but Mr. Godley’s 
dexterity does all that can be done. 
The Clouds are invoked by Socrates, 
and Strepsiades in a fright exclaims: 


Wait a minute, let me wrap up tight 
before the rain begins. 

Only think; I left my cap at home be- 
hind me, for my sins! 


Socrates continues his invocation, and 
the Clouds are heard singing in the dis- 
tance: 
























Clouds arise! 
Loud resounding Ocean’s daughters, 
Blown of winds and born of waters, 
Floating ever through the skies, 
Rise we higher, till we rest 
On the mountain leafy-tressed, 
From that beacon-height espying 
Holy earth before us lying. 
Watered mead and fruitful hill, 
Stream divine and murmuring rill, 
Seas whose boisterous billows roar 
Ever on the sounding shore. 
Now that Ether’s tireless eye 
Flashes forth in brilliancy, 
Let our bright eterpal form 
Doff its veil of rain and storm: 
Earth is fair before our eyes— 
Clouds arise! 


In the scene which follows, fine de- 
scriptive phrases and poetic epithets, 
which Aristophanes always has at call 
from his inexhaustible memory of other 
men’s poetry, are jumbled up with the 
absurdest jests of Strepsiades as he re- 
ceives his first lesson in natural philos- 
ophy. Similarly in the Parabasis the 
Clouds display a supreme indifference 
to the atheism of their convener and 


invoke the orthodox deities, Zeus, 
Poseidon, Phoebus and Artemis, 


Athena, Dionysus, along with the new 
god, “their father, the name of awe, 
holiest Ether, the lifegiver to all’: and 
mingle with this the usual political 
satire and appeal for the favor of the 
audience and for the dramatic prize. 
In the acting edition this latter part, 
which really comes first and forms the 
Parabasis proper, is cut; it could 
searcely be made intelligible except to 
scholars, and even for them it is a 
well-known stone of stumbling. It con- 
tains, however, the interesting state- 
ment that the author considered the 
“Clouds” the cleverest of his comedies 
up to that date—a remark due to the 
fact that on its first presentation it was 
not successful; that it does not depend 
upon the grotesque and low buffoonery 
of the typical comedy, but on its own 
original ideas and its style. “Low 
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comedy” is, no doubt, a, relative term. 
There is some in the “Clouds” too low 
for modern representation; but, com- 
pared with most of Aristophanes’ own 
plays, the “Clouds” is rather quiet. 
The poet is supposed to have burnt his 
fingers a little with the flaming scur- 
rility of his attack upon Cleon in the 
“Knights”; but such differences as 
these are between the two plays may 
safely be referred to difference of sub- 
ject. Ridicule of sophistical subtleties 
is bound to take a somewhat intel- 
lectual tone; and, indeed, a good deal 
of the jesting in the “Clouds” would 
have been caviare to almost any popu- 
lar audience except at Athens—where, 
in point of fact, it was clearly less 
relished than the broader humor of the 
“Acharnians” and the “Knights.” 
Well, that curious institution, the 
Parabasis, has done what it must do— 
withdraw our attention from the course 
of the play. Not that this matters 
much in the Old Comedy, in whieh plot 
was never of much account. In the 
“Clouds” the is resumed in a 
second lesson given to Strepsiades, this 
time in pedantic quibbling, with which 
Socrates tries to inoculate the old man 
by means of flea-bites—scope, of course, 
for a good deal of comie business. 
Strepsiades, however, is a _ hopeless 
dunce, and has, after all, to induce 
Pheidippides to take his place as a 
pupil. “You’ll be sorry for it some 
day,” says the son, who is then left 
on the stage to listen to the famous dis- 
pute between the Just and the Unjust 
Arguments. What he is to do during 
this long altercation must tax the in- 
genuity of the actor or manager: unlike 
Dionysus in the otherwise very similar 
scene in the “Frogs,” Pheidippides has 
not a word to say while the two Argu- 
ments spout their jong lines. As far as 
the rest of us are concerned, however, 
the wit and the satire, the human na- 
ture, the national feeling, even the 
moral fervor, and the one touch of 


action 
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poetry, where the healthy young 
Athenian is. pictured enjoying his 
manly exercises under the olives of the 
garden of Academus, carrying with 
him. the breath of fresh flowers, of 
quivering poplars, and of a careless 
life, 

Happy in the joy of springtime, when 

‘the flowers are born again, 
And. the elm-tree gently whispers 
secrets to the list’ning plane:— 

all this makes the episode of the Just 
and Unjust Arguments, at any rate 
to the reader, the cream of the whole 
play. It is followed by some short and 
funny fooling between Strepsiades and 
a couple of creditors, fat Pasias and 
fop Amynias; and then vengeance 
swiftly overtakes the old rascal, who 
comes running in unmercifully beaten 
by his son. Pheidippides has proved so 
apt a pupil that he can not only beat 
his father, but justify the proceeding 
too. This brings the old man to his 
senses, and the play is carried to a 
sudden conclusion by his attacking the 
The Academy. 
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Thinking-School with fire and hatchet, 
climbing on to the roof, hacking it to 
pieces, and mocking poor Socrates, who 
is apparently consumed in the confla- 
gration. 

We shut up the book, with what re- 
sult? Probably with the resolve, if 
we have leisure, to look up another of 
these plays to-morrow evening. The 
“Wasps” comes next in the book. We 
remember there is some good fooling 
in that, too, a mock trial, and so forth. 
But both that and, the “Peace,” which 
follows, are something of the nature of 
an anti-climax after the “Clouds”; and 
the chances are that we travel on to 
the “Birds” before we give ourselves 
up again to this master of laughter and 
language and rhythm. But, stay! If 
we are going to see the “Clouds” next 
week, perhaps we shall do wisely not 
to read the “Birds” beforehand, for the 
“Clouds,” though it was “the cleverest 
of my comedies” up to its own date, 
is not as the “Birds” nor even as the 
“Frogs.” 





THE WISDOM 


Of all the admirable arguments which 
may be brought forward for retaining 
the examination system as one of the 
pillars of education, one at least is con- 
vincing, and that is that the wisdom 
of the written answers adds not only 
to the gayety but to the knowledge of 
the teacher. The present writer has 
just been glancing through two collec- 
tions of examples of “the wisdom of 
children,”—one a collection made by 
Dr. Macnamara in the Schoolmaster of 
December 24th last year; and the other 
a little book entitled “Children’s An- 
swers,”’ by John Henry Burn (Treherne, 
2s. net). Not all the examples given— 


a few of them old, very many of them 
new—can be supposed to be capable 
of absolute authentication, but to in- 
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vent or improve on children’s sayings 
is in any case an innocent enough occu- 
pation. As good a test of authenticity 
probably as any other is to be found 
in the reflection: Was the question it- 
self likely to be asked? “Give me a 
proof from Scripture that having more 
than one wife is unlawful,” for in- 
stance, with the obvious answer, “No 
man can serve two masters,” belongs 
clearly to the business of “grown-ups”; 
and it is a little difficult to admit that 
all of the story is true in which a 
class is asked: “If a man walking at 
the rate of four miles an hour gets an 
hour’s start of a man walking five 
miles an hour, where will the second 
overtake the first?” “Please, Sir, at 
the first public-house,” is the answer. 























But would not the real question have 
been “when” and not “where,” and in 
any case, who thought of the word 
“first”? 

Neither Dr. Macnamara nor Mr. 
Burn, of course, vouches for the abso- 
lute authenticity of the stories they 
chronicle. Dr. Macnamara, indeed, be- 
gins by remarking that “some of the 
funniest of the replies which are 
credited to artless school children are 
apocryphal, and have been ingeniously 
manufactured by their unabashed and 
artful elders for the purpose of creat- 
ing a laugh.” Dr. Macnamara is 
frankly incredulous as to some of the 
stories sent him, and omits them; and 
Mr. Burn undertakes no responsibility 
for all of his collection. But in any 
ease, the insistent point is that the very 
best of the stories are those which are 
so natural and so quaint as to make 
it quite impossible for them to have 
been invented, and both collectors have 
succeeded in getting together a wonder- 
ful number of clearly genuine chil- 
dren’s sayings. What, for instance, 
could be more simple, or more splen- 
didly direct as a compliment to a pretty 
girl, than the small boy’s admiring 
question, “Are your eyes new ones?’ 
No “grown-up” person could have 
thought of that. “A ruminating animal 
is one that chews her cubs,”—there 
might surely be less thoughtful defini- 
tions. After all, the word “ruminating” 
does somehow suggest darkness and 
mystery, and there is the sound of ruin 
in it; nor is it the easiest of tasks for 
a parent to explain away the sudden 
disappearance of the progeny of the 
much-interfered-with mouse or rabbit. 
As for definitions, no dictionary has 
ever given anything better than “a 
movable feast—a picnic”; or the answer 
to “What is lukewarm water?” “Water 
is lukewarm when it looks warm and 
isn’t.” One is reminded of the pleasing 
story of the independent child-critic 
who was asked how the hot water 
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goes to the top of the house. Her 
reply was, “In a jug”; and nobody who 
has known the difference between 
water hastily drawn .off by hurried 
housemaids in upstairs bathrooms, and 
the real thing straight from the kitchen 
kettle, can doubt that juvenile wisdom. 
There is a delightful note of the night- 
nursery, again, in the beginning of a 
girl’s essay on boys: “The boy is not 
an animal, but they can be heard to 
a considerable distance”; equalled, per- 
haps, in its splendid simplicity by the 
boy’s written criticism to the effect that 
“most girls are very shy and angry.” 
It is the directness of the description 
which compels attention in vivid com- 
ments such as, “Just before it killed 
me the tooth came out”; and nothing, 
surely, could be more Johnsonian in its 
absolute truth than the answer given 
to the painstaking schoolmaster trying 
to make the class ‘understand what 
might be meant by the subversive word 
“Antipodes.” “If I bored a hole right 
through the earth till I came out at the 


other side, where should I be?” “Off 
yer ‘ead! You can’t do it!” 
The Sunday-school, and, of course, 


all difficulties connected with religion, 
account for many of the “best” of 
children’s answers. The stumbling- 
block is the language, of which the only 
thing, often enough, which means any- 
thing to the child is the sound. “Suf- 
fered under bunch of violets” is nat- 
ural enough as part of a Creed which, 
ill-taught and only learned by rote, 
must be mostly meaningless. The 
child must have had the makings of an 
excellent housemaid in her who replied, 
when asked, “What was the first thing 
that the little boy Samuel did when 
he got up in the morning?’ that “he 
carried up a cup of tea to Eli.” The 
relations of Samuel and Eli, by the 
way, probably because Samuel is one 
of the few children who actually did 
something in Bible history, have al- 
proved attractive to Sunday- 


ways 
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school classes of smal! people. Still it is 
a little surprising to be told that “Eli 
was a very old man, and Eli was very 
sick, and Eli brought up Samuel.” 
Confusion of sound, of course, accounts 
for such statements as the admiring 
comment of the restless youth on 
Joshua: “Joshua was a man who com- 
manded his son to stand still, and he 
did it”; by the side of which might per- 
haps be placed the answer given by a 
little girl in a Sunday-school to an ac- 
quaintance of the writer. “What did 
Samuel anoint Saul with?” “Please, 
teacher, beer, teacher.” It was an 
answer which was puzzling, espe- 
cially as the child’s mother was 
a very respectable woman, who 
used to hear her children repeat 
their Sunday-school lesson, until the 
solution dawned on the teacher that 
the confusion sprang up from the con- 
sonance of oil, ale, and “ile.” 

It is no doubt not always easy to 
frame a series of questions which a 
child ought to be able to answer, if 
properly taught, but surely there are 
some questions which are often asked, 
and yet ought not to be asked, 
just because they compel children to 
think about things which do not belong 
to the child’s kingdom. Could any- 
thing be more needless or thoughtless 
—if it is not morbid—than to ask a 
child to write an answer on paper to 
the question, “Are you afraid of 
dying?” Yet it seems to be a question 
commonly asked, and the answers re- 
corded by Mr. Burn supply the best 
criticism possible as to its value. The 
question was put to a large school, and 
the large majority of the children an- 
swered—what other answer should any 
bright life give?—“Yes.” Twenty-one 
of the children—all of them boys—did 
not answer the question at all; sixty- 
two, of whom seven were girls, wrote 
“No.” But some of them gave the 
queerest of reasons. The happiest and 
straightest, “I am not afraid of dying. 


because I am healthy, and have no 
disease,” compares not badly with 
more deeply thought out philosophies; 
but clearly the question gave an extra 
twist to two or three minds too young 
to brood over slow illness and the hor- 
ror of burials. “I fear death, because 
it might come at night and pull my 
feet,”” was one of the answers given by 
a little girl; and even that answer does 
not imagine such terrors as must have 
gone round and round in the brain of 
the poor child who wrote: “I am afraid 
of death, because it is so ugly, and one 
day Bernard went to bury a dead per- 
son, and it got hold of Bernard and 
gave him a kiss.” That last sentence, 
with the sudden, natural use of the 
word “it,” sums up the fright of a 
thousand black stories of lunacy. It is 
the genius of madness. But is it the 
business of a teacher to encourage such 
imaginings? 

Written answers to written questions, 
and spoken answers to spoken ques- 
tions, do not, of course, exhaust the 
funds of wisdom and wondering—and, 
for that matter, deep and valuable 
teaching—which belong to the mind of 
a child. They are worth preserving, 
for all that, as they are preserved in 
these two collections. Still, we do not 
know whether the most interesting of 
all collections of instances of the 
growth of a child’s wisdom—which is 
just the growth of a man’s mind— 
would not be one which recorded and 
collected sayings and doings, not neces- 
sarily laughable, or queer, but essen- 
tially characteristic of the changing 
years of a young child’s life. What 
would be the view, for instance, taken 
by the average child of to-day of the 
doctrine, or rather promise, held out 
in the hymn beginning “Oh what the 
joy and the glory must be, Those end- 
less Sabbaths the blessed ones see,’”’— 
which used to be a hymn often sung 
in nurseries twenty and thirty years 
ago? The writer remembers repeating 























“There dawns no Sabbath, no Sabbath 
is o’er,” without feeling any profound 
conviction that the children for whom 
‘no Sabbath is o’er” were to be envied, 
and doubting whether “truly-Jerusa- 
lem,” which is the name the hymn 
gives to that “shore,” was a place to 
be desired. Still, doubts of that kind, 
often never expressed at all, would 
probably only be expressed in any case 
to a nurse, since the sudden presence 
The Spectator. 
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of a parent in the nursery dispelied all 


gloom. The mother, because she 
brought brightness into the nursery, 
would not often hear sad questions; 
the nurse would forget them,—and 
after all, the mother who only heard 
happy questions would still be able 
to put on paper a true picture of a 
child’s mind. But the doubts, even 
if not laughable, would be interest- 
ing. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





The centenary of Hans Christian An- 
dersen on April 2nd will be celebrated 
by various publications and festivities 
in Odense, his place of birth, and 
Copenhagen. The Danish poet Holger 
Drachmann has written a short play 
for the occasion. 


The autobiography of Mr. Andrew 
D. White, formerly United States am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
will be published by the Macmillan Co. 
this spring. It will be issued in two 
volumes, with numerous photogravure 
portraits and will include sketches of 
many European rulers and’ statesmen. 


A delightful volume is that in which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. present a com- 
plete account of the anniversary pro- 
ceedings on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the Hawthorne Centenary last 
July at Hawthorne’s Concord home 
“The Wayside.’ The addresses and 
papers which were delivered or read 
upon that occasion were of more than 
ordinary interest, for they were largely 
reminiscent in character and embodied 
the affectionate recollections of those 
who knew Hawthorne intimately. To 


those who participated in the obser- 
vances and to the multitude of Haw- 
thorne-lovers who could not, this vol- 





ume will be very welcome, the more 
so because of the fine portrait, and the 
views of Hawthorne’s Concord haunts 
with which it is illustrated. 


Mr. Methuen, the English publisher, 
is reviving the old art of pamphleteer- 
ing. His pamphlet on the Boer war 
had a large sale while that struggle 
was in progress, and now he enters the 
lists with an attack on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal policy, entitled “England’s 
Ruin: Discussed in Sixteen Letters to 
the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P.” The letters are described as 
“the simple comment of a plain man 
on the practical issues of a policy.” 
They are addressed to Mr. Chamberlain 
not because the author believes they 
will be read by him, but because it is 
only through his personality that they 
can reach‘the man in the street. 


The choice library of M. E. Dagnin, 
formerly President of the Tribunal of 
Commerce, was recently dispersed at 
the Hétel Drouot, and realized a total 
of about 235,000 francs. The most im- 
portant item was carried off by an 
English bookseller, a copy of “Les 
Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et 
Chloé,” by Longus, 1718, known as the 
“Régent” edition, with twenty-eight 
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figures by Philippe d’Orléans, engraved 
by Audran. The value of the copy 
centred in the beautiful mosaic binding 
by Monnier, of whose work it is re- 
garded as the masterpiece. M. Dagnin 
bought this volume about twenty-five 
years ago for 5,500 fr., and the expert, 
M. Durel, expected that it would fetch 
about 20,000 fr. It fell, however, to 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch at 45,500 fr. in 
competition with M. Th. Belin, the 
well-known Paris bookseller. 


The London County Council has ex- 
pressed a willingness to grant a site 
for “an adequate Shakespeare monu- 
ment,” and on the strength of this 
promise a Provisional Committee has 
been formed, with Professor Gollancz 
as its honorary secretary. The com- 
mittee’s aim is not confined to the 
monument. They would rather aim at 
the establishment of a great Shakes- 
peare House, to be devoted primarily 
to the furtherance of the study of the 
poet’s works, and also to serve as a 
recognized centre for humane learning 
generally. The “House,” it is hoped, 
will include a Shakespeare library, a 
lecture-theatre, and a central hall to 
receive (it is here, the “Academy” re- 
marks, that we begin to be a little ner- 
vous) “a fitting statue of Shakespeare, 
statues of other famous men being 
added from time to time.’ The last 
item is ominous of future strife. 


The reissue of Maimonides, “The 
Guide of the Perplexed” in its English 
translation and in a popular form is 
certainly timely in an age which is 
more than commonly perplexed with re- 
ligious and theological uncertainties. 
Walter Jerrold, in The Academy, re- 
marks of the book and its author: 


Moses, ben Maimon, commonly 
known as Maimonides, flourished over 
seven hundred years ago, having been 
born at Cordova in 1135. Few of hia 
works have been translated into Eng- 


lish, and “‘The Guide of the Perplexed” 
was not translated until 1881-85, when 
Dr. M. Friedliinder’s version was is- 
sued by the Society of Hebrew Litera- 
ture. The object of the work is “to 
afford a guide for the perplexed (to 
thinkers whose studies have brought 
them into collision with religion), who 
have studied philosophy and have ac- 
quired sound knowledge, and who, 
while firm in religious matters, are per- 
plexed and bewildered on account of 
the ambiguous and figurative expres- 
sions employed in the holy writings.’’ 


The committee nominated to under- 
take the management of the Leslie 
Stephen memorial scheme has now ac- 
complished its task. Mr. Sidney Lee, 
the treasurer, has received from 211 
contributors subscriptions to the 
amount of £769 12s. £132 of this sum 
has been spent on a photogravure of 
Sir Leslie Stephen by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., framed copies of which have 
been presented to the Athenceum Club, 
the London Library, Trinity Hall, the 
Working Men’s College and Harvard 
University, with all of which institu- 
tions the late Sir Leslie Stephen was 
intimately connected; unframed prints 
have been presented to the Trustees of 
the British Museum and the National 
Gallery and to 135 subscribers. The 
residue, amounting to £630, has been 
offered to the University of Cambridge 
for the foundation of a Leslie Stephen 
Lectureship in Literature on the model 
of the Rede Lectureship. The Univer- 
sity has accepted the offer. 


Apropos of the Hans Christian Ander- 
sen centenary, Walter Jerrold remarks: 


During the past fifteen years there 
have been at least three dozen “selec- 
tions” or “collections” of Andersen’s 
stories issued—sufficient proof of the 
steadiness of his popularity. About 
twenty years ago, Andersen’s “Works” 
were issued in an American edition of 
ten volumes, but I know of no English 
edition of such a character. Some of 
his writings other than the fairy-stories 




















should repay republication—“In Spain” 
or “In Sweden,” to mention two of his 
pleasant books of travel talk. “The 
True Story of my Life” is a delightful 
piece of autobiography, though it only 
deals with his earlier years—he lived 
until 1875. This has been twice trans- 
lated—by Mary Howitt (1846) and by 
Dr. Spillan, A.M. of Trinity College, 
Dublin (1852)—and there must be many 
jovers of Andersen who would be glad 
of a reissue. Readers who would know 
something of his later years may be 
interested in “Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s Correspondence with the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Charles Dick- 
ens, &c.,” selected and edited by F. 
Crawford (1891). 


The sixth volume of the series of 
annotated reprints of “Early Western 
Travels” of which Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites is the general editor, and the 
Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleveland 
the publishers, contains Henry Marie 
Brackenridge’s Journal of a Voyage up 
the river Missouri, in 1811, and Gabriel 
Franchére’s Narrative of a Voyage to 
the Northwest Coast of America in the 
years 1811, 1812, 1813 and 1814. These 
travels were practically synchronous, 
although the one traveller visited and 
described the heart of the continent, 
and the other was an historian of the 
Astor expedition to the mouth of the 
Columbia, of which Washington Irv- 
ing gave so picturesque an account in 
his “Astoria.” Irving wrote purely as 
an historian: Franchére had the ad- 
vantage of witnessing and sharing in 
the adventures which he describes. 
He told his story simply and directly, 
yet with something of the Gallic joy- 
ousness and yivacity. The translation 
is by Mr. J. V. Huntington. 


The Academy is of the opinion that 
the publication of the “unique” un- 
finished novel by Lord Beaconsfield 
should burst the Disraeli bubble. It 
adds sharply: 

It was the work of an old and ailing 
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man; but an old and ailing man who 
had ever possessed a genuine literary 
gift could never have produced such 
chapters as these. Disraeli (there is 
no concealing the fact) was a vulgar 
writer. His vulgarity is too clever to 
be gross, his social experience too great 
to leave it unvarnished; but it peeps 
out not only in his general attitude to- 
wards the aristocracy, but in the very 
form and diction of his sentences. 
Some faint interest may be roused by 
the question who Joseph Toplady Fal- 
conet was meant for. The name con- 
tains the same number of letters as 
William Ewart Gladstone, and Glad- 
stone, shortly before Disraeli’s death, 
had put “Rock of Ages” into Latin 
verse: on the other hand, Macaulay, 
too, came from Clapham Common and 
had belonged to the Clapham sect. We 
should prefer to believe that Macaulay 
was the man, for the publication of 
these unfinished chapters would be less 
welcome than ever if they proved Dis- 
raeli to have been making “copy” of 
that kind out of a still living political 
opponent. 


The “Flowers of Song” which Mr. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin has gath- 
ered from many lands and translated 
into English verse are chosen with a 
catholic taste and rendered with deli- 
cacy and grace. They are taken from 
the classics, from the Persian, Sanscrit 
and Japanese, and from the Italian, 
German, French, Spanish and other 
European languages; and their themes 
are not less varied than their sources. 
But they have the human note, and the 
sentiments and reflections, gay and 
grave, which they express, voice a uni- 
versal human experience which places 
them at no great remove from the 
thought and feeling of to-day. Alto- 


gether it is a unique collection, for 
which readers not a few should thank 
Mr. Marvin. The book is a product of 
the dainty typography of the Merry 
mount Press and it is published by the 
Pafraets Book Company of Troy, New 
York. 
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BALLAD OF THE RIDGEWAY 
ROAD. 


From the blinking surf where the 
Lizard sprawls 

To the iron fangs of the North, 

There is many a road to stir the blood 

Of him who fareth forth; 

All roads seem good to the wise of 
mood, 

But of all the roads that be, 

My chosen way is the broad Ridgeway, 

That is home and friend to me. 


Now new-made roads are ruts for 
toads, 

Girls’ ribbons, coilful things; 

But the Roman wrought, as a Roman 
ought, 

A street for the cars of Kings. 

He hurled his chain o’er the breast- 
broad plain 

Sheer forthright to its bent, 

Like a fetter forged on the giant flank 

Of a captive continent. : 


He passed; his legionaries tread 

A dimmer, grayer plain 

Than Ashdown field, where, shield to 
shield, 

Clashed Wessex man and Dane. 

But folk who travel Lambourn way 

At eve from Wantage town, 

Still hear a Latin watchword ring 

Across the drowsy down; 


And sentinels with falcon face 
Beneath a ghostly moon, 

Clank starkly round the thymy mound 
Where shepherds lolled at noon; 

The gates divide, and like a tide 

The whispering legion swings, 

With tarnished eagles, down the slope 
To tame the Briton Kings. 


But I am a man of the common kind, 

I see no fiercer sight 

Than the old hawthorn at sentry-go 

And the glowworm’s cresset alight; 

The wonderful breath of the sleeping 
earth 

Drifts from the land below, 

And the big and little stars of God 

They watch me as I go. 


Let the valley lanes seem good to those 
Who love a guarded way; 


Ballad of the Ridgeway Road, Etc. 


The place of my soul is the wind- 
scoured down 

Where the red sun burns all day; 

And O! the road, the gallant road! 

Let me follow and touch my friend,— 

The great green snake of turf that 
glides 

With never a coil nor bend. 


Fetid and foul are the city streets; 

O let me once more feel 

The ample wind in my shoulder-parts 
And the leaping turf at my heel! 

O let me fly from the tunnelled ways 
And the antheap towns of toil, 

To breast the brow of Wantage Hill, 
And smell the ancient soil! 


Now some love women, and these are 
wise; 
And some love ale and wine; 
And the poet’s art is life to the heart, 
But a road is a thing divine. 
There are roads of the best ’twixt East 
and West, 
But of all the roads that be, 
O the royal way, the broad Ridgeway, 
Is the king of roads for me! 
St. John Lucas. 
The Spectator. 


AGE AND CHILDHOOD. 


She stooped with serious eyes 
Where peace in shadow lay, 
Searched in my frightened eyes, and 
smiled 
All fear away. 


Pierced to my heart—my heart, 
All language else forgot, 
Caught all the secrets love to love 
Refusés not. 


Trembling, and dim, and weak, 
Took my cold, idle hand 
That yearned, yet trembled to receive 
Her mute command. 


Out of the dusk a bird— 
A leaf from the tossing tree— 
Eyes in a fading mist of age 
Summoning me. 
Walter de le Mare. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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